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The Prodigal Profession 


by WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


hammered a typewriter and pounded out 

stuff to sell. During that time I have 
marketed hundreds of short stories and articles, 
fifty-four serials, and more than fifty books. 
The books have been translated into many dif- 
ferent languages. I cannot give the exact total 
sales of these in all editions, but they would 
run to four million, more or less. 


Nor more than a third of a century I have 


With this background of experience, I ought 
to qualify as an expert to pass upon the busi- 
ness judgment of the average author. He man- 
ages his affairs about as badly as_ possible. 
This is true partly because of his temperament 
and partly by reason of the lack of any standard 
of prices or principles (until the past few 
years) governing the relations of buyer and 
seller. 

When I began writing there was no Authors’ 
League to fight for my rights. There were no 
agents to bargain for me with purchasers. I 
knew no other magazine writers. Of prices 
I had not the remotest idea. I played a lone 
hand, and I played it very badly. A young 
man starting today does not suffer these handi- 
caps, but he still loses a good deal of the value 
of his property in the first years because he 
is so eager to see his stuff in print that he will 
sacrifice rights to that end. 


Often I have marveled that anybody would 


enter so hazardous a profession, though I 
know the answer perfectly well. Stevenson 
once said, “If a man love the labor of any 
trade, apart from any question of success or 
fame, the gods have called him.” I do not 
think the gods call many of us to write, though 
no doubt there is in us a love of words and a 
desire to express human experience in terms 
of our own idiosyncrasy. We were drawn into 
this business of setting words down on paper 
because we felt that fiction offered a chance 
to show a personal impression of life and we 
wished urgently to try our individual approach. 
In spite of the disillusion of the years each of 
us still hopes he is brushing shoulders with 
an unwritten novel, vague and lovely as a 
dream, of more power and significance than 
anything he has yet done. 

We began to write not only as a means of 
expression, but also to gain recognition and 
fame, measurable in what Americans regard as 
success: financial ease. A good income was 
important for the comfort and pleasure it would 
bring. It was important too as a yard stick by 
which our neighbors would appraise our value. 
I recall one gaunt youth, ill and poor and very 
unsure of his future, who rebelled impotently 
against the likelihood that he might die before 
he had made any impress on his generation. 
Absurd, of course, but no more so than life. 
He has since had many compensations, includ- 
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ing health and happiness, but he has no regret 
that fame is not one of them. 

That a good many authors have a sense of 
the financial value of their product, I do not 
deny. Most of these are the ones whose in- 
come is in the higher brackets. Largely through 
agents, they bargain shrewdly with editors, 
publishers, radio firms, and motion picture 
companies. But for every one of these there 
are fifty others not in so good a position to 
set prices or to safeguard subsidiary rights. 

Oddly enough, most of us have reasonably 
sound business sense except in matters pertain- 
ing to our own profession. As for myself, it 
would not occur to me to buy a stock without 
making an investigation of its financial stand- 
ing and outlook for future earnings. But when 
I deal with editors and publishers my acumen 
deserts me. During the thirty-eight years I 
have been sitting at my desk I have tossed 
away, either carelessly or for fear of annoy- 
ing editors, enough money to endow me with 
a livable income. 

Nobody is to blame but me. The editors 
and publishers with whom I have dealt have 
all been kindly and friendly persons, not seek- 
ing in any way to take advantage of me. I 
meet some of them frequently, and always with 
pleasure. Naturally, they represent the in- 
terests of the firms with which they are con- 
nected, but at the same time are appreciative 
of my viewpoint. 

If I were a solitary dreadful example of in- 
competence my experience would hold no gen- 
eral interest, but authors are thick as black- 
berries in July and if you were to throw a 
stone down Fifth Avenue or Madison you 
would very likely maim one who could shout 
“Amen!” to my story. 

One illustration out of a score. A few years 
ago I met a woman who was earning by her 
typewriter a sum equal to the interest at six 
percent on a quarter of a million dollars. She 
had never been in New York and did not think 
it necessary to visit there to get on to the ropes. 
She was doing pretty well, thank you. A few 
months later I learned by chance that she did 
not own her reprint rights. Either the pub- 
lisher had retained them in the contract or she 
had sold them for a small sum. In the course 
of ten years the royalties on those books must 
have run far up into five figures. Such prodi- 





gal carelessness would seem surprising to any- 
body but a writer. Among us it is a common- 
place. 

I was a slow starter. While regaining my 
health I sat on a porch with a pencil and a pad. 
In those days prices were low, and my earn- 
ings were appallingly small. A lot of my stuff 
did not find a ready market. Much of it had 
to be disposed of later at starvation rates. To 
small magazines like The Grey Goose and The 
Bohemian (long since defunct) I sold dozens 
of stories for five dollars each. The first year 
I took in $275. 

Yet among my sales for that twelve months 
were included three to McClure’s, then the class 
of the popular magazine field, one to Harper’s 
Bazaar, one to the Ladies’ Home Journal, sev- 
eral to the Munsey group. The stories sold 
to this high class group brought me from $25 
to $45 each. All checks were gratefully re- 
ceived. I might mention that Mr. Bok wrote 
me personally to congratulate me on my little 
story bought by him. He had been particularly 
in need of Southern stories of this type. One 
of the McClure stories held the place of honor 
in its issue. Messrs. Kipling and Tarkington 
fell into place behind me, but I have a suspicion 
their checks were much larger than mine, as 
of course they should have been. I was re- 
ceiving the usual minimum rate for a new 
name. 

In those days I would have twenty manu- 
scripts out at a time. My landlady must have 
watched the mailman as eagerly as I did. Her 
patience was amazing. Often I was behind on 
my board bill. 

With the turn of the century my prices im- 
proved. One red letter day McClure’s paid me 
a hundred dollars for a story. About this time 
Mr. Ellery Sedgwick was taking over Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly, the name of which was soon 
to be changed to the American. He bought a 
lot of stories and articles from me at what | 
then considered very good rates, including a 
serial running through eight or nine issues. 

It became apparent to me that I could do 
better with serials than with short stories. 
They could be written faster, since one did not 
have to find another plot, fresh characters, a 
new setting at the end of every four thousand 
words. Also, book royalties were to be con- 
sidered. I had not of course the remotest idea 
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that a day was coming when one could get 
money six or eight times out of the same story. 
Moving picture rights were unknown. Great 
Britain was not interested in American stories, 
either in book form or as serials. There was 
no demand for translation into foreign 
languages. Newspapers used very little sec- 
ond run stuff. After the magazine sale the 
remaining revenue came from book royalties 
in the original $1.50 edition or the subsequent 
fifty cent reprint. 

For several years I worked at serials of about 
forty thousand words length. They were adven- 
ture yarns, and I sold them chiefly to the Mun- 
sey and the Street & Smith magazines at prices 
ranging from $250 to $600 each. Bob Davis 
and Charles Agnew MacLean threw out a lot 
of life lines to me. I did several series of 
short stories tied up to the same characters. 
Between tales I knocked out articles on any 
subject that looked salable. I wrote a number 
of short humorous sketches for Puck and 
Judge. In those days I sold my product out- 
right, reserving nothing whatever. The firms 
with which [ dealt always released to me later 
book rights to my stories. Even after I began 
to retain collateral rights in my stuff I thought 
so little of them that I failed to keep a record 
of what I had and had not sold. This en- 
tailed any amount of correspondence in subse- 
quent years. 

I was a very bad salesman. Like many 
others, I was afraid to insist on relinquishing 
only first American serial rights for fear edi- 
tors would send the stories back. To make the 
sale, to get a check, to build up a name were 
the important considerations. Harvey O’Hig- 
gins once told me that the sale of a story al- 
ways properly called for bargaining between 
the author and the editor. It very rarely did 
with me. 

Many young writers have much more sales 
wisdom than I had. I knew one, not too suc- 
cessful, who can usually walk into a magazine 
office and sell an unwritten story. He has a 
magnetic smile and a contagious enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the editor repents when he sees the 
story on paper. Once I knew this writer to 
refuse an offer of $800 for a short story. He 
was desperately hard up—had not even two 
dollars to rub against each other in his trousers 
pocket. But two days later he triumphantly 
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sold the story to another editor for $1400. 
With his ability to overcome editorial sales 
resistance I might have been a millionaire. 

In 1914 I received a letter from my book 
publisher. (The firm has long since given up 
the ghost). He wrote: 

“You should bear in mind that our push of 
your books entitles us to share in all the rights. 
In almost every contract we make, we share 
the serial rights with the author if they have 
not already been sold. It is the publication of 
the book that creates the demand for the serial 
and all other rights.” 

No publisher would send such a letter now 
even to a first-book author. Time and the Au- 
thors’ League and the stabilization of our pro- 
fession have put us on firmer ground. Yet as 
far as I was concerned this gentleman got away 
with his contention. 

There came a time when book rights could 
actually be sold to motion picture companies. 
My enterprising publisher disposed of the ten I 
had written. The price was $1200 for the 
ten. Of this sum my cut was about $700. I 
thought it was a pick-up, the easiest money I 
had ever seen. In the next few years I had 
many chances to sell those stories (if I still 
owned them) at excellent prices, comparatively 
speaking. 

Later I sold a great many novels to picture 
producers. I never was in the big money. 
$5000 was somewhere near my top. Adven- 
ture stories do not bring the high prices, unless 
they have had a great deal of advertising. 

One of the advantages of book writing is 
that the author may build up a principal from 
which he draws interest for many years. My 
earliest books have just recently gone out of 
print. Occasionally, even now, my British 
agent sells the Czechoslovakian, Portuguese, or 
Hungarian translation right to one of my novels 
written nearly thirty years ago. Only last week 
a broadcasting company ran the dramatization 
of a short story of mine which appeared in The 
Red Book in 1908. I unwrapped yesterday a 
British anthology of American stories, includ- 
ing one I wrote in 1905 for the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

As my books became better known it oc- 
curred to me that I might get a British market. 
During the war I had sold the reprint rights 
of my earlier stories to an excellent firm with 
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which I have always had and still have the 
most cordial relations. In a moment of mental 
aberration I wrote to these publishers and 
asked whether I or they owned the British 
rights. It was an absurd question. There was 
no doubt that I owned them. The publisher 
wrote back that the contract did not mention 
that point. He suggested that the firm might 
try to place the books in England and go fifty- 
fifty with me on the profits. He added, by 
way of obiter dicta, that I might make enough 
out of them to buy myself a suit of clothes. I 
told him to go ahead, that I could use a suit 
of clothes. American books had not sold much 
in Great Britain, and I shared the publisher’s 
belief that there was no important money in 
the transaction. 

A British firm took the ten books, and has 
since produced thirty more for me. It did not 
publish the first ten in the seven shilling six- 
pence edition but in the small two and six 
format. Between that day and this Hodder 
& Stoughton have sold 700,000 of these little 
volumes. The royalties have amounted to $15,- 
000, half of which went to the American re- 
print firm. Nobody to blame but myself. Just 
one of those dumb things authors do. My re- 
print friends cannot be blamed for accepting 
an offer I almost forced upon them. 

I have no sure instinct as to what will or 
will not sell. After I had been writing a dozen 
years my income was still under $3000. It 
was not until after the war that I entered the 
$20,000 a year bracket. In 1919 my income 
from writing was $7500. In 1920 it was almost 
three times as much. Outside of one motion 
picture sale for $4250, I know of no reason 
for so rapid an increase. During the next 
dozen years I see-sawed, most of the time be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand annually. 
When the depression came I took my bumps 
with the others. 

The remuneration for writers has of course 
greatly improved in the past fifteen years. I 
sold a serial novel to a pulp magazine in the 
dark ages for $600. In 1932 I received from 
the same periodical $8200 for first American 
serial rights. Not even Bernard Shaw could 
get that price from it now. The second rate 
adventure magazines have sapped the vitality 
from the better ones. 

While it is undoubtedly true that agents have 








helped to raise prices for authors, it is also 
true that those who most need this assistance 
do not get it. Agents cannot afford to carry 
as clients many struggling authors. It would 
not be possible for them to do so and take ade- 
quate care of their better established customers. 
Young writers, just breaking in as free lances, 
have to fight their own battles. The Authors’ 
League is willing to give them any aid it can 
in the way of advice, but much of it the new- 
comer can not use. He wants his book pub- 
lished at any cost, and he is not disposed to 
insist upon a standard contract or the retention 
of all his subsidiary rights. If necessary he 
will sign up with a fly-by-night company on 
suicidal terms. Because there are so many 
authors eminent and imminent, he feels the 
urgent need of getting his stuff printed. (That’s 
the devil of being a writing man. I do not 
know whether this little bon mot is original 
with me or whether I have read it somewhere). 

It is probable that I am no better as a writer 
than I was two decades ago. Certainly my 
instinct for what editors want is no more keenly 
developed. Most writers are haunted by the 
fear that some day their vogue will pass. This 
is a very valid dread. All of us oldtimers have 
seen many writers drop out of the procession. 
They did not keep in touch with changing 
styles. The new world raced away from them. 
A few weeks ago I visited New York for the 
first time in three years. I learned that my 
stuff is getting old-fashioned. I may still write 
the same type of story, but I must dress it up 
in a more modern way. 

The last lap of a writer may be harder than 
the first. He has lost his freshness, his nerve. 
A pitcher past his first youth cannot burn in 
the fast ones as he used to do. He must use 
his head, pitch to the batter’s weakness, make 
the most of his control. It is so with the writer. 
He has something he did not have when he was 
a colt, and he must substitute wisdom for the 
gusto with which he used to fire his pages. 
When a competent doctor or lawyer has ar- 
rived at middle age he has built up a clientele 
based on his reputation. This is not true of a 
writer. He dare not rest on his oars. 

His past reputation will not feed him. If 
he has been wise he has built up a backlog of 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages from the earnings 
of his salad days. 

















Basic Principles Of Fiction 
I—Characterization 


by JOHN GALLISHAW 


found observation about human nature. 

He said, “It ain’t so much what people 
don’t know that gets them into trouble, as it is 
the things they know that ain’t so.” In this, 
and the articles which are to follow, I pro- 
pose to point out some of the things that aspir- 
ing fiction writers “know that ain’t so.” 

My immediate concern is with what is 
loosely called, “characterization.” I focus upon 
this because many aspiring writers fall just 
short of success through basing their practice 
in characterization upon a partial knowledge of 
their task. Their plight is made more pitiable 
because the thing they should know is made 
up partially of something they know that is 
so, and partially of something they know that 
“ain't” so. The effect of this is that when 
they base their practice characterization upon 
what they know that is so, they get excellent 
results. They acquire useful skills from their 
practice. But, when they base it upon what 
they know that ain’t so, they merely succeed in 
ingraining faults into their systems. 

A truth can be arrived at only from an ex- 
amination of all relevant facts. They have 
made an unreserved generalization based upon 
a fact, when no such generalization can be based 
upon anything but a truth. And, worse, upon 
that wrong generalization they have based ac- 
tion toward a specific end-result in instances 
when it would have been better to take no action 
at all. 

All action toward a given end-result is based 
upon a conviction that the program employed 
will be effective in bringing about that end- 
result. It is “program” action. If “program” 
action is based upon a conviction which is only 
a half-truth, it will be effective only in those 
instances where the half-truth is applicable. 
Equally, in all other instances the lack of knowl- 
edge of the missing other half can project two 
possible courses. 

One course is to take “program” action which 


B:« Nye is credited with a rather pro- 
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is ineffective. The other is to suspend all “pro- 
gram” action because of uncertainty as to a 
method of procedure. Regrettable as this sus- 
pension is, it is not disastrous. Although it 
leads to no end-result, no great harm has been 
done because no bad habit has been established. 
But, where the action to be taken can be effec- 
tive only when based upon a knowledge of the 
missing half-truth, then any action based upon 
other knowledge is an action based upon a mis- 
conception. All action based upon a miscon- 
ception is disastrous. It is disastrous in two 
ways: first, it brings about the wrong end- 
result; second, it establishes, if persisted in, a 
wrong habit. 

The whole truth about characterization is 
that a person’s character is the sum of all his 
traits. The words and actions of a person are 
facts which give some key to the traits of his 
character. Speech and act are the observable 
phase of a response that enables you to deduce 
the existence of a character trait. But since 
speech or act are often used to mislead an ob- 
server, another set of facts are needed if you 
expect to make a truthful deduction as to the 
motives or psychological causes of the observ- 
able speech or action. The same observable 
speech or action may be the expression of dif- 
ferent motives; so that a truthful conclusion 
can only be arrived at after a consideration of 
the two kinds of facts in combination: the 
observable fact, which is the speech or act; 
and the hidden fact, which is the psychological 
part of a response. Yet, given both sets of 
facts, all that an observer can do is to make a 
generalization from a series of responses as to 
the existence of certain traits. 

The writer interested in characterization must 
cultivate both observation and insight. Ob- 
servation must begin with people whose traits 
are already known to you, so that you may see 
the relationship between trait and observable 
expression of that trait in speech or act. 
Eventually you arrive at a point where you re- 
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verse the process. From the observable ex- 
pression in speech or act, you deduce the trait. 
Then you have insight. 

Extensive observation is necessary. If you 
are to make sound deductions as to the thoughts 
and feelings that dictate observable behaviour, 
you must accumulate enough instances to jus- 
tify a generalization. To essay the production 
of fiction you must be able to make such gen- 
eralizations. But if you assume that this is 
sufficient, you are wrong. 

In the appendix to Lee The American, 
Gamaliel Bradford says: 

“But even with a sure knowledge of fact and an 
unfailing insight into motive, the exact portrayer 
of character would still have a wide, uncharted 
course to travel. For he must finally resort to 
general terms. His subject is honest, generous, 
frank. Well, an honest man is one who does noth- 
ing that is not honest. A generous man does only 
what is generous. A frank man always speaks 
the truth. In other words, all traits of character 
are merely generalizations from habitual action 
and motive.” 

This conclusion of Gamaliel Bradford’s we 
can accept as a definite fact because it has been 
checked and found to be true from observa- 
tion and experience. Yet, it can be considered 
as a truth only in regard to that phase of 
characterization which deals with habitual 
action and motive. If other phases exist, it 
is only a partial truth. 

The whole truth about characterization is that 
a person’s character, as I have said above, is 
the sum of all his traits. Besides those de- 
ducible from habitual action, they include those 
motives which are latent, and which find ex- 
pression only under unusual circumstances, and 
through unusual stimulation. 

The writer of a character sketch is con- 
cerned only with habitual behaviour. But the 
chief concern of the writer of a fictional 
dramatic story is not habitual behaviour. It 
is the necessity facing an actor for substitut- 
ing for habitual behaviour other behaviour, dic- 
tated by some latent trait or traits in attempt- 
ing to cope with unusual circumstances and 
unusual stimulation. 

When the “story” element in any presenta- 
tion of characteristic responses is added to 
habitual behaviour, it produces unusual be- 
haviour. To all intents and purposes, then, 
story behaviour and unusual behaviour are 


synonymous terms for the fiction writer. To 
be psychologically right, these unusual re- 
sponses are imposed upon the actor by the 
necessity for responding to unusual circum- 
stances or to unusual stimulation. 

For the fiction writer, obviously, a complete 
ability in characterization consists of the ability 
to recognize and present adequately both habit- 
ual and latent traits. Latent traits find expres- 
sion when the actor is called upon to adjust 
habitual behaviour to unusual circumstances 
and unusual stimulation. If we pursue this 
to its logical conclusion, we cannot fail to see 
that an unusual circumstance becomes dramatic 
when it constitutes a crisis requiring adjust- 
ment of habitual behaviour. The person facing 
that dramatic crisis is a Central Responding 
Actor in a story. So we can amend our gen- 
eralization to say that latent behaviour is stim- 
ulated by unusual dramatic crises and by un- 
usual pressure from actors other than the Cen- 
tral Responding Actor of the story. 

And, thus, we come to an illuminating con- 
clusion. It is that unusual circumstances and 
unusual pressure from other actors causes un- 
usual responses that express latent character 
traits. In short, latent behaviour is unusual 
behaviour. Characterization which has _fic- 
tional value contains elements which place the 
emphasis upon imposed behaviour rather than 
upon characteristic behaviour. By so doing, 
they bring about those conflicts between habit- 
ual impulses and latent impulses which consti- 
tute the drama of character. They also bring 
about those conflicts with other actors which 
constitute the drama of action. 

This is the other half of the truth. It is the 
the half which the inexpert writer does not 
know. It is the half which any writer must 
know in order to be considered an expert. It 
has nothing to do with craftsmanship. It has 
nothing to do with the ability to employ the 
devices of fiction. It has nothing to do with 
skill in phrasing. It is primarily a matter of 
basic perception of dramatic fictional values. 
Only when you possess this basic perception 
can you be said to have progressed beyond the 
phase of dealing with things you know that 
ain’t so. 

To sum up, then: fiction deals with adjust- 
ments. Where the adjustments are those of 
a personality to usual stimulation of circum- 
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stances or of pressure from without, the result 
is the establishment of habitual character traits. 
Whatever conflicts are presented, are conflicts 
of personality adjustment or of character 
drama. This is the material ordinarily pre- 
sented in the medium of the novel. The story 
element is subordinated. 


Where the adjustments are those of an al- 
ready established character to unusual stimu- 
lation, the story element enters, and imposes 
upon the Central Responding Actor behaviour 
which is not habitual but imposed. When this 
non-habitual behaviour is persisted in, it must 
stem from a centralizing “drive.”” No one can 
set out to emphasize the story elements in a 
manuscript who does not understand the part 
that this “drive” plays in the resulting be- 
haviour It is this “drive” which makes a cen- 
tral responding actor adhere tenaciously to non- 
habitual behaviour. It is compounded of psy- 
chological elements. 


It begins with a wish to change an existing 
condition. But that wish is not sufficient to 
constitute a “drive” because that wish is ordi- 
narily a usual and habitual response. It re- 
quires unusual stimulation to change that wish 
into a “drive.” This unusual stimulation must 
set up a strong sentiment, emotion, or convic- 
tion. So reinforced, the wish will impose upon 
the Responding Actor non-habitual responses, 
and will continue to impose them to a point 
where the condition is conclusively changed or 
to the point where some new sentiment, emo- 
tion, or conviction sets up a new “drive.” 


Every “drive” is like the electric power- 
house which furnishes impulses. If the origi- 
nal “drive” is strong enough, those impulses 
will overcome all resistances. The “drive” set 
up by a reinforced wish to change a condition 
will continue as long as it is powerful enough 
to overcome resistance. During that time, the 
Responding Actor is obeying a compulsion to 
indulge in non-habitual behaviour. If this non- 
habitual behaviour brings about the desired end- 
result, he will not have to switch back to habit- 
ual behaviour. 


But every student of human nature is bound 
to concede that non-habitual behaviour cannot 
be long persisted in. Consequently, it is usually 
only in the body of a story that such behaviour 
1s presented. But, where the story element is 
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an important one, as in the short-story or the 
long-story, the writer must understand the 
necessity for presenting non-habitual behaviour 
in pursuit of an end-result. 


In my professional capacity as a “consultant 
to fiction writers,” I have become accustomed 
to discovering this “blind spot” in regard to 
the whole truth about characterization in the 
dramatic story in writers, or would-be writers, 
of short-stories, books and plays. I am being 
especially careful to make the differentiation 
between books and plays and not between 
novels and plays, because the assumption that 
any lengthy manuscript constitutes a novel, and 
that a play has in it no elements of the novel, 
is one of those things that writers “know that 
ain’t so.” A manuscript long enough for pres- 
entation in book form may have in it no ele- 
ment of the novel. Its classification is the 
“long-story,” because the story conflicts and 
not the character conflicts predominate. 

Story elements predominate when non- 
habitual or imposed behaviour is voluntarily 
indulged in to bring about an end-result. In 
such a manuscript the drama must come when 
this voluntary non-habitual behaviour meets 
resistances from without. The drama is the 
drama of action and of crises. 


Novel elements predominate when the neces- 
sity for non-habitual behaviour to bring about 
an end-result meets resistance from within 
from impulses to indulge in habitual behaviour. 
The drama is the drama of character. 


A play is not a form. It is a medium in 
which to present either a long-story or a novel, 
just as a book is a medium for the presentation 
of either of these forms. 

The story element, as opposed to the psycho- 
logical element, in any manuscript is furnished 
by the evidence of latent traits expressed in 
non-habitual or “drive” behaviour. 

The psychological element in a manuscript 
is furnished by resistances from within which 
derive from habitual traits preventing or de- 
laying “drive” behaviour, or by “drive” be- 
haviour that expresses habitual traits. 

The writer who assumes that anything less 
than a complete recognition of the inter-rela- 
tionships of the two basic facts is sufficient, 
is basing his writing upon “something he knows 
that ain’t so.” 











The “Locked Door” Idea 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 


n old writer once gave me an odd bit 
A« advice. “If you want to write,” he 

said, “take all your money and put it 
in one pile. Buy yourself a good line of staple 
groceries; canned soup, beans, sugar, coffee 
—plenty of coffee, you need plenty of coffee 
—order a loaf of bread and a bottle of milk 
to be delivered to your door each day, pay for 
it in advance; then lock the door and sit down 
and write what you have to write. By Golly, 
that’s the only way! And if, at the end of 
six months, you have not finished what you 
started out to do, then take a razor and cut 
your throat!” 

The old gentleman who offered this violent 
advice had done 27 books—though they were 
mostly anthologies. He carried a paper in his 
pocket to prove to you that his life of industry 
earned for him a miserable pittance. His best 
years did not average over $2000. But 
he had great reverence for creative writing. 
He believed that talent should make a desperate 
try. 

I think that some of this advice is very good. 
I like the “lock-the-door” idea. In a world 
so crowded with distractions it is almost neces- 
sary. We live in very nervous times. Things 
change overnight. You warm up to an idea 
very quickly. But the danger lies in the fact 
that you might cool off just as fast. How can 
one hold the heat long enough to sustain a 
flight that must take months to accomplish? 
Lock the door. It is hard to give up cocktail 
parties and pleasant evenings with friends, but 
it seems most necessary. 

But the idea of cutting your throat with a 
razor if you have not accomplished what you 
set out to do seems a bit drastic. There is too 
much vanity and ego in such an act. 

A young writer came to me the other day 
with a serious problem. He has written 300 
stories in two years. Surely, that is quite a 
lot. I think Maupassant did only about 200 


in his whole lifetime and he wrote quite easily. 





However, this young man had done 300 and 
not one of them has seen print. He wanted 
to know what was wrong. Well, I did not 
know if I could say what was wrong because 
I am not a good judge of why a manuscript 
does not find a market. There seems to be 
a market for bad writing as well as for good 
writing. Good books find publishers and very 
bad books also have been known to run up 
large sales. There are many people who can 
tell a good book from a bad one. But I do 
not know anyone who can pick the bad book 
that will sell. 

The young man who had done 300 stories 
however, insisted that I please tell him what 
was wrong. I looked at one of his stories and 
it really was not good. But then how could 
it be good if he attempted 300 in two years. 
As I was reading his story he leaned over and 
said: “I am desperate. If I find I cannot write 
I will kill myself.” 

“Did you receive a telegram from God to 
say that you must write?” I asked. 

“No. But I feel I must write.” 

“Have you any way of making a living so 
that you could use your spare time in doing 
the thing you like to do?” 

“No,” he answered. “I have no way of 
making a living. I want to sell the stories | 
write.” 

I showed him the little article by Sinclair 
Lewis in the June issue of THE WRITER. 
This I thought was as sound a bit of advice as he 
could find. 

To my great surprise, he told me that he had 
been to see Sinclair Lewis and that Mr. Lewis 
had told him to find a job. He had also been 
to see Van Loon and others and most of them 
also told him to try to find a way to make a 
living and keep his writing free from com- 
mercial influence until he was established. But 
he had hoped that I would tell him something 
more “pleasing.” 


“Pleasing! My God! It is easier to dig 
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ditches or work in a garage than it is to write. 
Anything is easier. Anything more pleasing. 
That is why you have to lock the door.” 

To this outburst of mine he replied. “But 
not for me. I have written 300 stories in two 
years.” 

Well, there was nothing else to say. [I still 
think the advice of Sinclair Lewis was the best 
that could be offered under the circumstances. 
Surely, writing is a serious business. To think 
that lovely trees must be cut down to supply 
the paper for the words to print that 300 stories 
that the young man poured out in two years. 
Woodman, hold your axe! Let’s pause a mo- 
ment and give this matter a little thought. 

There are good writers who make a good 
living and there are bad writers who make a 
good living. There are good writers who are 
unable to make any living at all from their 
writing and there are bad writers who also are 
unable to make a living from their writing. 
The market and the work are two different 
things. If you are a good writer doing creative 
work and find a market for your work, you 
are most fortunate. If you are an imitator and 
bad writer and find that it pays, then you are 
unfortunate, for you will be encouraged to do 
more of your cheap imitations just for the 
money, and that is no reason and no excuse. 

If, on the other hand, you are a good writer, 
and there are many good ones in America to- 
day who are unable to make a living, then you 
are up against a serious problem. A Guggen- 
heim scholarship may hold you for a year, but 
these scholarships are rare and far between. 
Many apply and few are selected; far too few 
in my opinion. Perhaps when our society 
changes, and this is no wild dream, for there 
are social revisions taking place every day, the 
serious writer who is unable to find a market 
will be provided for. I would be in favor of 
some such plan as they are using in Russia. 
I have been told that writers in Soviet Russia, 
that is, those who have qualified as writers and 
belong to the guild, are provided with a bread 
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card or its equivalent and this secures the neces- 
sities of life: food, shelter, clothing, tobacco 
and a spot of amusement now and then. The 
writer is free to write. If his work attracts 
a large public, then he collects royalties in pro- 
portion to the extent of his sales or the popu- 
larity of his plays. In other words, success 
provides him with luxuries much as it does in 
other countries, but failure does not take away 
from him his bread card. With a bread card 
in your pocket you cannot starve; but a bread 
card will not get you an automobile. That 
seems fair enough. 

The bad writer who finds a market might 
have some excuse for existence, but the bad 
writer who is unable to place his work surely 
has no place in any scheme of things. Who 
is to say what is bad writing and what is good 
writing? This question is certain to come up. 
May not the bad writing of today be considered 
the good writing of tomorrow? No. I do not 
honestly think so. The really bad has little 
chance of surviving. In our present scheme 
of things it is not necessary to decide what is 
bad or what is really good or passable writing. 
The good writer who cannot find a market must 
starve or seek some other way of making a 
living. I know several excellent writers who 
are content to write in their spare time and 
they seem to accomplish as much in their few 
evening hours as many who have the whole 
day on their hands. And I know some also 
who have so small and uncertain a market that 
they are constantly on the verge of starvation. 
Yet they would refuse any other kind of em- 
ployment. They would welcome a bread card, 
and I am sure their work would not suffer be- 
cause of it. 

I believe that economic uncertainty has a bad 
corrosive effect on creative work. It prompts 
good writers to do bad work, and bad writers 
to write prolifically and more stupidly. A 
humble bread card for all writers would do 
more to raise the standard of writing than 
anything I know. 
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Proletarian Fiction 


by V. F. CALVERTON 


proletarian literature has been known as 

the “new American literature.” In this 
country, where traditions are as fluctuant as 
fads, we have a “new American literature” 
about every five years. To date proletarian 
literature has lasted not only longer than most 
of the recent “new American literatures,” but 
it promises to increase instead of decrease in 
influence with the coming years. There are 
very few first rate writers in the United States 
today who have not been influenced by the 
proletarian trend even though, in many cases, 
they have not subscribed to all its literary postu- 
lates. 

We can trace the beginning of the triumph 
of the proletarian tendency from the time when 
Mr. Mencken’s influence as a critic waned. Mr. 
Mencken had been in favor of a literature of 
gayety and cynicism, and was implacably op- 
posed to all individuals and groups who be- 
lieved that literature should have either a moral 
or a social purpose. Most of Mr. Mencken’s 
disciples deserted him at the beginning of the 
’30’s and joined the proletarian camp. As 
a result, Mr. Mencken gave up the editorship 
of The American Mercury and retired to his 
Baltimore residence where he has been located 
more or less permanently ever since. 


jee since the beginning of this decade, 


Now what do we mean by proletarian litera- 
ture? Since there is so much confusion about 
the term, let us clarify what we mean by it. 
Proletarian literature derives its name not from 
the fact that it deals with the proletariat, which 
means the industrial workers, but because it 
embodies what is known as a proletarian phil- 
osophy of life—a philosophy of life which is 
founded upon the belief that the future of so- 
ciety depends upon the economic emancipation 
of the working-class from our present capitalist 
system and in the creation of a socialist so- 
ciety in which production is for use instead of 
for profit. It is that philosophy of life, how- 
ever implicitly or explicitly expressed, which 
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determines whether a story or novel is prole- 
tarian fiction or not. Many of the novels about 
the proletariat in the nineteenth century, for 
example, such novels as Alton Locke or Emma 
Barton, were not proletarian fiction, because 
they did not embody a proletarian philosophy 
of life. They viewed the workers with sym- 
pathy and pity, and not a little condescension, 
whereas the genuine proletarian writers of 
today, such as Robert Briffault, the author of 
Europa, John Dos Passos, Waldo Frank, James 
Farrell, view them as the creative source of a 
new societey. 

Most people do not realize that the introduc- 
tion of proletarian characters into literature 
was achieved only after a long historical 
struggle. Back in Shakespeare’s day, for in- 
stance, only aristocratic characters could be pro- 
tagonists in tragedies, which were considered, 
since Aristotle’s day, the highest form of lit- 
erary art. The attitude of those days was well 
expressed by Abbe d’Aubignac in the early 
seventeenth century when he declared that 
“tragedy inheres not in the nature of the catas- 
trophe but in the rank of persons.” Even a 
man as revolutionary in his attitude as Voltaire 
took the same stand. In Germany, Gottsched 
and Opitz, in England, Ben Jonson, Rymer, 
Dryden, Congreve, and Goldsmith all made 
similar declarations. Goldsmith, to illustrate, 
although the son of a poor curate, asserted that 
“the distresses of the mean (the middle and 
poorer classes) by no means affect us so 
strongly as the calamities of the great.” 


In Shakespeare’s plays the poor (the prole- 
tariat of his time) were invariably treated with 
contempt. In various plays he describes them 
under the following epithets : “the barren sort,” 
“the mutable rank-scented many,” “garlic 
eaters,” “worthless peasants” and the like. 
Aristocrats, on the other hand, were exalted as 
divine. “Princes are a model,” Shakespeare 
makes one of his characters declare in Pericles 
“which heaven makes like to itself.” 
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This exaltation of the aristocracy and dis- 
crimination against the lower classes in the lit- 
erature of that time resulted from the fact that 
the society in which the writers then lived was 
an aristocratic, feudal one. Later on, when the 
middle class rose into power, the aristocratic 
emphasis disappeared, and middle class char- 
acters made their appearance in tragedies as 
protagonists. It was not until the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, when the proletariat 
began to be felt as a new social class in the 
community, that writers began to see possibili- 
ties of characterization in that class. As late 
as 1864, the Goncourt brothers, in the preface 
to their memorable novel: Germinie Lacerteux, 
which dealt with the tragic fate of a servant 
girl, wrote as follows: 


“Living in the nineteenth century, at a 
time of universal suffrage, and democracy, 
and liberalism, we asked ourselves whether 
what are called the ‘lower orders’ had no 
claim upon the Novel; whether the people 
—this world beneath a world—were to 
remain under the literary ban and disdain 
of authors who have hitherto maintained 
silence regarding any soul or heart they 
may possess. We became curious to know 

. whether the miseries of the lowly 
and the poor would speak to interest, to 
motion, to piety, as loudly as the miseries 
of the great and rich; whether, in a word, 
the tears that are wept below could pro- 


voke weeping like those that are wept 
above.” 


In the light of such a past, it should be ob- 
vious how important a historical development 
proletarian fiction really is. It is not just a 
passing caprice of literary faddism but a move- 
ment grounded in the rock of history. 

What it has to teach the young writer of 
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today is that characters—interesting, striking, 
arresting characters—are to be found in the 
proletariat, and if he is looking for untapped 
mines of rich new material one of the best 
places to find it today is in the factories, mines, 
mills, and farms of this country. Most of 
our best writers, which includes such challeng- 
ing novelists as Waldo Frank, Sherwood An- 
derson, John Dos Passos, Robert Cantwell, 
Albert Halper, Grace Lumpkin, Fielding 
Burke, and Jack Conroy, have written creative 
proletarian fiction. In the theatre Clifford 
Odets, John Howard Lawson, John Wexley, 
Albert Maltz, George Sklar, Paul Peters, Mi- 
chael Gold, and Michael Blankfort have written 
proletarian plays of note within the last five 
years. 

It is not only in the United States that pro- 
letarian fiction has become the challenge of 
the day. In Germany before Hitler, proletarian 
fiction had developed into the leading school 
of the time, and the proletarian theatre was 
the most advanced in the world—except that 
in Soviet Russia. In Soviet Russia, of course, 
proletarian literature is the official literature 
of the land. In France, the leading French 
novelist of today, Andre Malraux, author of 
The Conquerors, Man’s Fate, Days of Wrath 
and other books, is an avowed proletarian 
novelist. Even Andre Gide, of late years, has 
adopted the proletarian outlook. In England, 
the newest school of poets, led by such brilliant 
talents as Spender, Auden and Lewis, has de- 
clared itself the vanguard of the English prole- 
tarian movement in literature. 

A writer does not necessarily have to adopt 
the proletarian philosophy in order to benefit 
from the influence of the proletarian school. 
But no writer can afford to neglect its presence, 
or remain unaware of its challenge, if he hopes 
to keep up with American literature of today. 
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as to length, and as to scope. The two 

characteristics go hand in hand. The 
novel may be a whole life story, or even, as in 
Buddenbrooks, the story of several generations 
in a family; or it may be only that part of a 
life which bears upon the significant theme of 
the novel. The novelette, of which Ethan 
Frome, Nocturne, and Death in Venice are 
classical examples, confines its scope even 
further to a single succession of events in a 
life. The word-lengths here are fifteen to 
thirty thousand. The short story in the gen- 
eral magazine field today varies from five to 
six thousand words. Between this and the 
novelette would come the long story, a form 
now almost obsolete. 

Lately, an exceedingly popular sub-form of 
the short story has been the short-short, or 
brief, story. Without going into the whys and 
wherefores of its origin, we may say that it 
may constitute any word-length up to two thou- 
sand. A perfectly good short-short is that 
old couplet : 


ps forms vary in two general respects: 


“Adam 
Had ’em.” 
and E. B. White, writing in the New Yorker, 
suggests an even shorter one, by Hemingway: 
“Bang!” 

Naturally the rule of concentration applies 
more emphatically than ever to this length of 
story than to the longer shorts. Thomas 
Burke’s phrase, “as isolated and sharp-cut as 
the focus of the sun through a burning-glass” 
is particularly apt. Not just every sentence, 
every word, must be scrutinized for its neces- 
sity “to the reader’s understanding of the at- 
mosphere or the point of the story.” 

Here is a theory of art: that a painting or 
drawing should say something about a person 
or thing. That is pretty broad. Some teachers 
have attempted to define this idea much more 
narrowly in ruling that a short story must do 
one of two things: show a person achieving 





The Short Short Story 


by SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 
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(or failing in) an objective, or reaching a de- 
cision. This definition certainly holds true of 
the standardized, pre-war American short 
story; but form today accepts a less rigid con- 
cept, of which the tales by Kay Boyle, Joseph- 
ine Johnson, and Nancy Hale are solid ex- 
amples. Even as far back as 1919, Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, had marked the change. 

What held true of the pre-war short is still 
in evidence to some extent today in the ma- 
terial published by the general fiction maga- 
zines, as opposed to the “quality” group. 
Stories for the Post and Collier’s incline to a 
good deal of action with a narrative problem 
which finds resolution. The events of the story 
follow progressively, with increasing suspense, 
to a climax. The miniature form is similar, 
except that there is seldom room for more than 
a single scene with a single event, climactic in 
character, and resolved, often in the last sen- 
tence. Collier's places the entire story on one 
page; allowing for a drawing, this means a 
maximum of 1200 words. Teresa Hyde Phil- 
lips has done a number of these short-shorts 
for Collier's and writes of her concept: “It 
seems to me the whole thing is to get a tricky 
idea and then write a thousand words up to 
the trick.” 

Ben Ames Williams has had considerable 
success with the brief story. In the November, 
1934, issue of THE WRITER, he discusses the 
genesis of one called “Owner Absent.” On 
a fishing trip in the south he noticed a spot of 
light in the cabin made by the sun shining 
through a porthole; it revealed by its motion 
the pitching of the boat. This gave him the 
train of thought from which the story de- 
veloped. In the final version the dancing 
spot became a figure, and contributed much to 
the atmosphere already established. Having 
worked out a routine skeleton, Williams went 
to the Public Library for a book on Yacht Eti- 
quette. “By that time,” he said, “it had be- 

Continued on Page 285 
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Writing For Cosmopolitan 
by H. P. BURTON 


magazine editor’s idea of his magazine 

shows most clearly in the stories and 

articles he prints. To talk about his 
product seems difficult and involved, when he 
can simply point to it as a concrete answer to 
questions. Yet if I did not have a pattern in 
mind for Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 could not 
be its editor, and a brief description of that 
pattern will give you a short cut to understand- 
ing why we print what we do. 

Fifty years ago, the first issue of Cosmo- 
politan contained a story in which the heroine 
worried about whether President Cleveland’s 
sister would think her dress cut too low. Cos- 
mopolitan’s April, 1936, Fiftieth Anniversary 
issue contains a story in which the heroine’s 
worries are concerned with the life of the movie 
colony in Hollywood. The first issue had an 
article on how to simplify sweeping day. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary issue has an article on 
the death of Venezuela’s dictator, Gomez, first 
to die of the great modern dictators. 

This may seem to you a sweeping change in 
policy. As a matter of fact, it is not. 

Cosmopolitan has no written constitution. 
But it has a definite policy, inherent in the 
first issue, developed to a high point in the past 
fifty years. That policy is to mirror in fiction 
and feature articles the current, cosmopolitan 
world, to produce a magazine current, vital, 
entertaining to that sort of reader who aims to 
understand and be at home in the modern world. 

You will notice I said “current” twice in one 
paragraph. The magazine, I hope, acts it on 
every page of every issue. Any great writer 
of the past fifty years was probably, at the time 
he was most interesting to readers, to be found 
in the pages of Cosmopolitan. And an interest- 
ing comment on Cosmo politan’s fiction of today 
is provided by the selection of sixteen stories 
from the 1935 issues of Cosmopolitan for mo- 
tion picture production. 

The “time lag,” which is the length of time 
that must elapse between the last revision and 
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the time that the magazine appears on the news- 
stands, is short for Cosmopolitan because of 
its well-organized printing facilities. That is 
a great help in keeping the articles current, that 
and whatever spirit of prophecy I and my staff 
may possess. When we give out assignments 
for articles, we must decide what will interest 
our readers several months in advance, which 
requires a prophetic turn of mind. 


Not many of Cosmopolitan’s articles are 
done on assignment. Both stories and articles 
come in from outside unsolicited, and every 
manuscript is read and reported on by at least 
two members of the editorial staff. 

Most of the dozen associate editors sit in a 
big, quiet room, where the sea of typewritten 
pages is always at high tide. They go through 
each manuscript carefully, make out a brief re- 
port on it, and pass the story along. I have 
tried to select associates that would form a 
group representative of the different likes and 
dislikes of Cosmopolitan readers. 


Then the manuscript comes to me. I read 
it, and study the other readers’ reports. And, 
finally, we discuss it in editorial conferences. 
We are, of course, as anxious to find good 
stories as the authors are to be found. 


Cosmopolitan publishes the work of many 
“big names,” that is to say, authors whose 
names are known for the first class work they 
have done. But we are also constantly look- 
ing for work by newcomers that meet our 
standards, young writers just beginning who 
will be big names themselves some day. One 
of the greatest thrills in magazine editorial exis- 
tence comes with the discovery of a splendid 
piece of writing or a fine illustration by an 
unknown. 

A short history of the magazine will show 
you the particular kind of “splendid writing” 
that Cosmopolitan looks for. Founded in 
Rochester by Schlict and Field in 1886, with 
an initial print order of 10,000 copies, it carried 
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as its motto: “The world is my country and 
all mankind are my countrymen.” 

In 1899 John Brisben Walker bought Cos- 
mopolitan. It had then a circulation of 20,- 
000 copies. Mr. Walker’s conception of the 
magazine was that it should be “a university 
of the mind,” and under his direction it pub- 
lished stories and articles of historical, educa- 
tional, social and political value. 

William Randolph Hearst bought the maga- 
zine in 1905, when its circulation was about 
250,000 copies. He recognized the value of 
John Brisben Walker’s idea, but he felt the 
magazine’s educational aims might best be 
realized through fiction. And that fiction was 
to be, in his words, “not only that which is 
best but that which is universally recognized 
as the best.” I have tried to follow that 
formula. 

As for myself, an outline of the work I have 
done will perhaps show why Mr. Hearst chose 
me to edit Cosmopolitan, and will give you some 
idea of the experience and temperament re- 
flected in the magazine now. 

I was a reporter and feature writer on the 
NEA Syndicate, and have held various posi- 
tions as editor and foreign correspondent. I 
have been editor-in-chief of a book publish- 
ing firm, and in the magazine field was for sev- 
eral years editor of McCall’s Magazine. 

My personal reading tastes are biography, 
history, fiction and poetry. I have little time 
and not much inclination for the social side of 
New York’s literary life. In editing Cosmo- 
politan I find my previous experience and 
judgment developed by wide reading extremely 
useful. 

I try to give my readers stories that deal 
cheerfully and constructively with the prob- 
lems that face them in the modern, hurried 
world, interesting information about the far 
fringes of the earth, unusual happenings of 


adventure and romance that take them into new 
lives. They will not find in Cosmopolitan dis- 
mal stories of despair that peter out to futility, 
or end from sheer weariness. 


Each month we print a new magazine, not 
only new in the fashion and the face that deco- 
rate the cover, in the stories, articles, serials 
and complete novels printed inside the cover, 
but as new in spirit as the new month. As 
the eyes of the world move from one event to 
another, public interest shifts from one topic 
to another. Our editorial pages must reflect 
that charge, must mirror the month and the 
year for which the issue is designed. 


As I write this, the Golden Jubilee issue of 
Cosmopolitan is on the newsstands, and many 
letters of congratulation from readers have 
come to my desk. John Onken, of Chapin, 
Ill., writes that he subscribed to Cosmopolitan 
for its first year, and still takes it. Mrs. Rhodes, 
of Clarkesville, Ga., has the first issue, Vol. 
1, No. 1. Mrs. Anna Franklin, as a girl of 
fourteen, fifty years ago, addressed wrappers 
for sending out the “baby magazine.” She still 
reads it. 

John Mosher, seventy-seven years old, says 
that he was one of the three printers working 
on one press who got out the first issue. (To- 
day eight hundred and ninety men and women 
do the mechanical work of producing the 
magazine). 

Such letters remind me of what Cosmopoli- 
tan has meant and means today to its readers. 
These are some of the people for whom we 
select our fiction—our authors must write to 
please them, as well as the young generations 
that have sprung up since. 


I have tried to tell you something about the 
policy and the making of Cosmopolitan. You, 
as writers, know the difficulties that lie between 
the idea and its fullfilment. 


wh Nye, 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


r ime and time again this department re- 
ceives letters asking for information 
which will conclusively teach a beginner 

how to write a short story. Now this isn’t 

funny, for in one sense it can be done. Let 
us say for the sake of convenience, that you 
have written a letter somewhat to this effect: 

Dear Dutch Uncle: 

I am a beginning writer and I want to know 
just what I have to do to write a short story 
that will sell. 

My reply would be something like this: 

In the first place, you must have something 
important to write about. You must have a 
story to tell. You must present a story which 
will appeal to the majority of persons. Have 
you such a story to tell? Have you something 
to say which probabiy hasn’t been said before, 
or, if said before, can you say it in a way that 
appears new and distinctive? If your answer 
is yes, then my reply is that seventy-five per- 
cent of your trouble is over. But the other 
twenty-five percent takes in your method of 
presentation. Just how are you going to pre- 
sent the story which you have to tell? 

In the first place, let us make it clear that 
the story you have to write is going to be about 
one definite person. You are going to create 
a character, and then you are going to give this 
character a story. The character, in turn, will 
give the story to the reader. You must lose 
yourself to the fact that you, the author, are 
telling a story. It must be made to appear that 
the chief character, which you are creating, is 
offering a personal experience to the reader. 
Now this doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
story must be told in the first person. This 
effect can be achieved just as well by writing 
the story in the third person. But the reader 
must receive the impression that he is actually 
watching the chief character live through a 
given condition in the chief character’s life. 

Therefore, the first definite piece of advice 
in this respect is: Let your chief character 
be the first one in your story that is presented 
to the reader. Do not permit any secondary 
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characters to make their appearance on the 
scene before your chief character. Then, as 
quickly as possible, after introducing your main 
character to the reader, let it be seen that this 
person you are offering as a hero or heroine 
has something of definite entertainment value 
to give the person who is reading this story. 
This means that your principal character is con- 
cerned with a situation which is of importance 
to him. The definite situation which concerns 
the chief character is frequently called a prob- 
lem. 

It is the problem that the reader is interested 
in more than anything else about the work 
which you are writing. This is because the 
problem of the story introduces the actual story. 
Therefore, it is at this point that you must 
present something which has thorough reader 
appeal. For it is here that the first “forward 
movement” of your story begins. You can 
make the situation doubly appealing by making 
it vitally important to the chief character. In 
fact, the situation will not be appealing to the 
reader unless it is important to the principal 
character. This presentation of the story sit- 
uation must be offered to the reader very early 
in the story. In the average length story, of 
about five thousand words, the character’s prob- 
lem should be definitely understood by the 
reader before the end of the second typewritten 
page. From this point on, the story should 
move rapidly forward; and this means that the 
main character should be constantly before the 
reader. The main character should enact the 
story himself. It should not be that the author 
tells the reader that the main character does 
such and such a thing. The reader should 
see the main character going through the actual 
situation in the story. 

There should be no editorializing on the part 
of the writer. The writer should not allow his 
own personality to intrude in the story to the 
extent of expressing his personal views, his 
philosophy, his attitude towards life and con- 
ditions, etc. If the author wishes to put across 

Continued on Page 287 
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MODERN ANIMAL STORIES 
by Robert W. Brown 


ecently I sat down to see if I couldn’t figure out 

why an animal story that I had written, and 
thought pretty good, kept coming back to me every 
time I sent it off to an editor. I got hold of an old 
issue of Good Housekeeping, containing a typical 
modern animal story entitled “Castle in the Sky,” 
by Kenneth Gilbert, and compared the two efforts 
with critical care. I read the stories simultaneously 
and together. I analyzed them in detail. And then, 
slowly, the truth dawned upon me. I discovered that 
I had committed virtually every conceivable sin against 
the principles of good writing. 

My story concerned the experiences of a cotton- 
tail rabbit: how he was lured to a trap by the frail 
watery scent of carrots, his sufferings in captivity, 
his escape and return to the country he loved. Right 
there in my selection of material I realized I had made 
my biggest mistake—a mistake which countless other 
tyros, I suspect, have made. I was, in short, guilty 
of nature-faking, which is something that editors today 
won’t stand for. 

Here, on the other hand, is the material that Gilbert 
used: An old man shows a black goshawk to a sci- 
entist who captures it. Then, when his attempts to 
buy back the freedom of the bird fail, the old squatter 
releases the captive and by a clever trick prevents 
the scientist from ever disturbing it again. 

That’s good material, but I can hear you say it 
is not an animal story. However, that’s where you're 
wrong. In that brief resume I had no chance to men- 
tion the fight that occurs between the goshawk and 
a trespassing eagle, or to tell you of the devotion of 
the goshawk to his offspring. Those facts, mark you, 
made it an animal story instead of just an ordinary 
piece of action. 

The difference between the two plots may be summed 
up in this manner. My story was written in the style 
of twenty years ago, with almost exclusively animal 
characters and action. It became, as a direct result 
of such slanting, what is commonly called nature- 
faking. Gilbert’s story, on the other hand, divided 
the interest almost equally between the humans and 
the bird: a necessity in the modern animal narrative. 
Furthermore, it contained nothing that might have 
been justly termed nature-faking. Any action that 
the hawk took in that story could very reasonably 
have occurred in life. 

Now we come to the opening of the stories. This 
is where I should have shone. To meet the demands 
of the market I should have concentrated interest on 
my animal immediately, and in a way that was dis- 
tinctive. But take a look at this mess: 
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“The fresh watery scent of frail carrot tops drifted 
gently across the sparse stubble of the hay field, floated 
through the bars of a split rail fence, sank into the 
hollow and penetrated the dark recesses of the black- 
berry tangle. The tangle covered a full two acres, 
and in its midst Tai-Sho, the young cotton-tail rabbit, 
sat up and twitched his sensitive nose. Varied smells 
joined and mixed in his nostrils, then, with a scarcely 
audible sneeze, he cleared his nasal passages and took 
a deep breath. He distinguished the heavy scent of 
the clover patch by the rail fence, from the sweeter 
fragrance of the hay field; the elusive trace of the 
pine woods, from the sharp reek of the surrounding 
bushes. The gentle wind brought to him traces of 
all who had passed through the field, and strong and 
clear to his nostrils was carried the delicate savor of 
the carrot patch by the big white house nestling close 
to the base of the hill.” 

Did you note the over-use of adjectives, and the 
straining for effect? Here’s how Gilbert began his 
story: 

“Slowly the light died out of the clearing so that 
the harshness of stumps and windfalls was softened 
in violet shadows, and the tall stalks of fireweed stood 
motionless in the breathless hush of the Cascade dusk. 
Where the sun had vanished, the serrated edges of 
the dogtooth peaks were molten with golden flame, 
and a broad splash of pastel pink reached to the zenith. 

“Against the panoply of the heavens the great light- 
ning-blasted snag, with a curious jumble of sticks in 
a high up crotch, loomed as starkly as a hangman’s 
tree. Old Man Flack touched his companion’s arm 
and pointed a seamed forefinger. 

“Watch that hawk’s nest,’ he whispered. ‘You'll 
see suthin’ you never saw before’!” 

Good writing, isn’t it? Study it for a while and 
notice how, with restraint, Gilbert achieves a simple 
but effective atmosphere and setting, and how at the 
same moment he dramatically points the reader’s at- 
tention directly at the bird. If you can do as well 
and follow it up with a good substantial story your 
manuscript will stand a fairly even chance of accep- 
tance. 

The one absolute rule of animal writing is this: 
No matter what animal, bird, fish or insect you 
choose to write about, be absolutely positive that 
you definitely know everything that there is to 
know about that creature. If you don’t, you'll fall 
back on nature-faking as I did. 


Note now how Gilbert made use of his knowl- 
edge of goshawks when wishing to insert a bit of 
vivid description into the body of the story: 

“But the black goshawk nevertheless was still 
doubtful, and he climbed higher while he consid- 








ered the curious situation. Once his ready “kee-er” 
floated down to Stryker, and it seemed like a 
puzzled query. Stryker’s eyes were crafty. He 
stopped climbing, drew the ax, and smote the 
trunk threateningly. 

“The muffled thudding went upward to the 
huddled nestlings in the crazy pile of sticks. 
Alarmed, they set up a hoarse cheeping. Sudden- 
ly Stryker flung the ax from him and gripped the 
dip net firmly. For he had seen the parent bird’s 
wings fold abruptly and the swinging body steady 
to a dark spot that grew amazingly. Black Mor- 
gan, stirred by the cries of his young, was going to 
strike. 

“Yet Stryker heard no ominous whistling, for 
the hawk was coming faster than the sound of his 
streamlined body boring through the air. Stryker 
froze, fighting momentary panic, aware that the 
hawk was diving straight for his head. Timing 
was all essential; the slightest miscalculation could 
mean disaster. So unerring was the goshawk’s 
plummet-like drop that he seemed stationary. Fas- 
cinated, Stryker saw the curved beak half-open, 
the clenched bony fists that were as hard as oak 
knobs.” 

To write that, Gilbert had to know three things: 
One, the sound of the goshawk’s cry. Two, the 
method of attack—with open beak and clenched 
fists. And three, the fact that the goshawk is one 
of the fastest of birds, capable of attaining terrific 
speeds while striking or flying. 

Finally we come to the matter of the ending. 
Here the writer is faced with the two-fold problem 
of satisfactorily climaxing his story and of leaving 
a good taste in the reader’s mouth. Even if the 
story is a complete tragedy he must still meet this 
problem. 

In my story I did pretty much the same as I had 
done throughout: I bungled the job. I left the 
reader up in the air. There was no very definite 
conclusion but rather a continuation of the body 
that dribbled off and brought the reader back to 
the point that he had previously started from. If 
I remember correctly I had placed Tai-Sho back 
in the brier patch again sniffing the carrot smell 
which drifted down across the fields. I wanted to 
give the impression that, ironically enough, he was 
about to be caught again. 

Gilbert’s conclusion, on the other hand, has the 
touch of the master artist in it. After climaxing 
the story in a manner that no reader could pick 
holes in, he finally describes the magnificent black 
hawk flying upward into the last molten rays of 
the setting sun while. . . 


“ 


. . . down on earth an uncouth hillman—of no 
pretense whatsoever, yet in whom, curiously 
enough, glowed a spark of the immortal fire of the 
old idealists—seemed to watch the limning of a 
spectacle upon a master canvas, stroke by stroke, 
on a scale so vast that he felt it rather than saw 
it, even though his eyes brimmed with an under- 
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standing that could not be translated into words.” 

And that, as I said before, is fine writing. If 
you want to write animal stories today work along 
these lines. Give your story a vigorous beginning, 
a meaty and positive middle (with human interest 
added), and a definite end. Then wait for results. 
If it’s a good animal story there’s sure to be a 
market for it somewhere. 

* * * * 


A DETOUR INTO THE FREE-LANCE FIELD 
by Lewette Pollock Pierce 
W ives happy and unhappy, ex-wives, ought-to-be 
wives, all varieties, in fact, except possibly mid- 
wives, have “confessed” in public print. Writers, 
too, have bared their souls—the brighter sides of 
those ego-centric mirrors—in magazines and books. 
Though I qualify under both headings—wife and 
mother—it is as the latter that I am moved to con- 
fess here, conceivably to benefit other younger writers 
for whom fate may even now be sharpening up a 
particularly wicked knife, an episode of my own dark 
past. For today I look back fondly on what at the 
time seemed a calamitous failure. The “X” on a 
faded, torn clipping, a front page of a New York daily 
newspaper, marks the spot, an article, that reminds 
me of that tragi-comedy. 

The era was B.D. (Before the Depression.) From 
three years of reporting for The Cleveland Press I 
had gone to New York in 1923 to seek broader oppor- 
tunities for expressing my native genius. Had I not 
won syndicated recognition and a raise by spending 
a night in a jail cell with the woman accomplice in 
the famous Kaber murder case? New York, surely, 
would be impressed! Armed with clippings of my 
stories, I descended upon the metropolis, convinced 
that it would provide me with a comfortable living, 
a modest bank account, and weekly theatre tickets. 

To my surprise, the city proved indifferent. An 
editor of The New York Times, glancing at my murder 
articles, dismissed them, and me, in three words: 
“small town stuff.” And with quick misery I knew 
he was right. My supreme newspaper achievement 
was sordid, tawdry. Turning away, I resolved fiercely 
that some day I would write for The Times. 

Several weeks later, traditionally footsore, and 
minus my success exhibit, I entered the Fifth Ave- 
nue offices of Charles Scribner’s Sons and humbly 
asked for work. The advertising department, fortu- 
nately, needed a publicity writer. The position, I 
was told, paid little and offered no chance for ad- 
vancement. Books, however, and any kind of salary, 
appealed. I was led to the first whole desk that had 
been mine in three years, and in the scholastic calm 
of a great publishing house settled down to work. 
All summer, wearing the halo of the firm name in- 
stead of a badly needed new hat, I wrote about the 
recent publications. Lingering over the cheapest 
lunch on a counter menu, I planned publicity for Ed- 
ward W. Bok’s “Autobiography.” Shining my 
shoes in my bedroom, I relived the day’s happy con- 
ference with Michael Pupin, whose fascinating “From 
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Immigrant to Inventor” I was advertising in leaflet 
form. Shivering on early Fall evenings when the 
landlady did not choose to run the furnace, I warmed 
myself by re-reading a pleasant note from Walter 
Damrosch praising the publicity for his “My Musical 
Life.” These compensations, however, palled as my 
room grew colder, my wardrobe scantier. By this 
time, too, I hungered and thirsted after theatre tickets 
far more than after righteousness. 

Late in September the advertising manager handed 
me a book just off the press. It was “Rembrandt and 
His School” by John C. Van Dyke, Professor of Art 
and Archaeology at Rutgers College. I read it hastily. 
(How I wished, later, that I had memorized it!) The 
author, I discovered, denied the authenticity of the 
Rembrandt paintings in this country. It was, in news- 
paper vernacular, “a whale of a story.” Summariz- 
ing the professor’s conclusions, I wrote a long article, 
and suggested that it be mailed to New York papers 
and publications in other cities and towns possessing 
Rembrandts. Then, being no longer a newspaper 
woman working at high tension, I put the volume out 
of mind and turned to other tasks. 

On the morning of October 5th, arriving at the 

office at nine, I found the desks strewn with news- 
papers. Two members of the firm who seldom ap- 
peared at that hour were bending over the pages. The 
advertising manager showed me my article under the 
caption: “No Rembrandt Here Says Van Dyke” run- 
ning the length of the front page of The New York 
Times, and carrying over in double column spread on 
page two. Other New York papers had the story, 
too, some with additions, but always recognizably my 
own. 
The Times! Psychopathic shivers ran up my spine. 
“Small town stuff” indeed! Telegrams were already 
coming in from distant towns demanding more infor- 
mation. Would I talk to The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger on long distance? Tearing madly through the 
pages of the Van Dyke book, I managed to answer 
questions. 

For two days I tasted glory and found it palatable. 
Here, surely, I had found my place. No more noisy, 
cluttered city rooms, swearing reporters, irregular 
hours, unsavory assignments. I was a book publi- 
cist now. In imagination I dined with the heads of 
the firm and discussed the latest publications while 
the butler removed the service plates. Meantime, how- 
ever, I was still eating at lunch counters. Something 
would have to be done about that. I would ask for a 
raise. Things surely would be different now. 

They were not, I found, that different. Tenderly 
but firmly, my request was refused. Other young 
women living in New York, I was told, would gladly 
work at Scribner’s for nothing. They were more than 
satisfied with my achievements, but had set their price 
and must stick to it. “And after all—you know— 
Scribner’s—” 

I knew, all too well. For me, too, Scribner’s had 
charm. Apparently it lacked, however, the ability to 
support me in the style to which, by this time, I had 


become unaccustomed. I was sadly disappointed in 
my job hero. True, he had been fair, had warned me. 
I could not blame him. But ladies of Irish descent 
are not to be lightly spurned. My room rent was 
paid a week in advance, I could eat for that long, and 
a dollar still reposed in the savings account, that in a 
moment of rash optimism, I had opened. What need, 
then, of support in the shape of a job? True to a long 
line of “confession” heroines, I scorned its advances 
and sought the streets. 

Life unsupported proved unsupportable. There were 
no jobs, only hazy openings far in the future, even for 
a book publicist who had written for The Times. 
Desperate, I sold a string of pink coral beads. This 
tided me over into November, when I started work 
with a Hearst syndicate, writing feature articles of 
the kind I had been doing in Cleveland, though at a 
higher salary. But I was not happy. I had bought 
my security at the price of a return to the now detested 
atmosphere of sensational journalism. Prying into 
ugly corners of life, spying on people’s privacy, had 
lost tang. When, for instance, I was told to get myself 
invited to the family Thanksgiving celebration at the 
home of Thomas A. Edison, the assignment loomed 
not as a worthy professional adventure, but as an un- 
justifiable invasion of that famous man’s personal life. 
Fortunately he was spending the holidays out of town 
and I was spared. 

Midnight of the day before Thanksgiving found 
me, instead, waiting in the hallway of Madison Square 
Garden, to cover for my syndicate the Mineralava 
Company’s national beauty contest. (Rudolph Val- 
entino, I recall, was one of the judges.) My job was 
to get “beauty recipes” from the fair winners. I was 
not pressed for time. Reporters for morning news- 
papers were more impatient than I, when forced to 
wait in the hall while the girls had their pictures taken 
elsewhere. One young man, somewhat the worse for 
a few drinks, swore at the policeman who kept the 
crowd in order. In the confusion, I had backed against 
a closed door. Whether as a result of the police- 
man’s determination to get rid of the offending re- 
porter, or whether by accident, I never knew, but with- 
out warning the door flew open and I was catapulted 
into the street. Beside me, now thoroughly sober, 
sprawled the reporter who had apparently caused the 
trouble. We picked ourselves up, called a taxi, and 
drove to the hotel where the contest dance was to 
be held, completing our duties there. At 2 a.m. I 
took a taxi to my room. As I ascended the stairs the 
phone rang. My father, I learned, had died suddenly. 
I packed all night and left for Cleveland the next 
morning. 

Weeks later, at home in my study, I debated my 
return to the New York syndicate. And I realized 
that I did not want to go back, either to newspaper 
work or, had the opportunity offered, to book pub- 
licity. Both had given me invaluable experience; for 
both I would always be grateful, and, conceivably, 
often homesick. But neither, I felt, could give me 
now what I wanted professionally. 














Was this simply laziness and old age? Or was 
that Scribner failure, by any chance, a warning sign: 
ROAD CLOSED—DETOUR? If so, detour into 
what? Where could I find freedom to work, to think, 
to write creatively and on a variety of subjects—to 
find my own markets? 

Free-lance writing seemed the only answer. By 
working at it as hard as anyone must work who goes 
into business for himself, I managed to earn a living, 
from a home base, for some years. Since then I have 
combined free-lancing with marriage and home-keep- 
ing. Thanks to the satisfaction derived from working 
for myself, I am glad today for what happened in 
New York thirteen years ago. For other younger 
writers facing failures and disappointments, the “road 
closed—detour” sign may conceivably lead into the 
very fields—newspaper journalism and book publicity 
—from which I was fortunately (or so it seems to 
me now) turned aside. 


* * * * 
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come clear that the story fitted into the ex- 
tremely short form.” He then went on to de- 
scribe the revisions, mainly to add pace, and to 
insulate the reader against undue interest in 
the characters (to avoid disappointment in a 
sudden conclusion). The story, he says, took 
two months to invent, and two hours to write. 


The most interesting sentence in this account 
is the one where Mr. Williams says it had be- 
come clear that the story fitted the miniature 
form. This statement leaves so much unsaid. 
How did he know its fit? The experienced 
artisan cannot always tell why he uses one form 
or another for a story idea; but nevertheless, 
he chooses the correct one with instinctive 
accuracy. Go back to Mr. Burke’s statement 
for a moment. The burning-glass intensity, 
the examination for every superfluous word 
or sentence with ceaseless care. It is the ex- 
tent of that minimum which determines the 
final length. To give life to a simple person- 
ality may be the work of a few quick, sure 
paragraphs; and to state his adventure, a few 
more. The more complicated the character and 
the more involved his actions, the longer the 
form. Intuition and experience are the au- 
thor’s only guides. 


In certain media the reader must be coddled. 
It does not do to shock him suddenly; and if 
your character is human enough to involve your 
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reader’s heart, and you kill him off or dispose 
of your yarn without giving your reader 
through him a sense of fulfilment, then the 
editor will speed the manuscript back to you. 
Thus, in the general fiction field, happy endings 
are frequent. That is because they are popu- 
lar. Not all stories end with wedding bells or 
a huge bequest, however. Mr. Williams speaks 
of insulating the reader from undue interest, 
and if this can be done it matters little to what 
end the protagonist drops. Of course, it is 
better to cultivate an active dislike so the tragic 
ending may be actually, and paradoxically, a 
happy one. But in this field the short-short 
story is the logical milieu for real tragedy in 
view of the fact that no words can be wasted 
in building up interest. If you do that, your 
ending is too soon. 


Not all the short-short stories appear in mag- 
azines of the general field. The aforesaid 
“quality” group gives a smaller outlet, smaller 
because such magazines as Harper’s and the 
Atlantic, Scribner's, Forum, and American 
Mercury, prefer the 5500-word length and sel- 
dom use more than one or two fiction pieces in 
a single issue. Plot or action is thoroughly 
welded, and sometimes secondary, to character 
development. Distinction in style and treat- 
ment is mandatory. There are other magazines 
which do not fit into categories (and in fact 
almost any editor objects to his periodical’s be- 
ing thrown into a group) which publish shorts 
of a brevity. Harper's Bazaar is an example, 
though chary about newcomers. The death of 
Vanity Fair robbed the field of an excellent 
publishing opportunity. Newspapers like them 
too. Then there are the “little” magazines and 
the class or trade publications. The Reviews 
—VYale, North American, etc.—do not buy un- 
solicited material as a general thing. 


Whether or not the short-short will ever 
be regarded as more than a tour de force re- 
mains to be seen. Mr. O’Brien has shown with 
what half-hearted appreciation the longer short 
has been received in England, where recogni- 
tion as a classic form is still withheld in aca- 
demic circles. What chance, then, for a thou- 
sand words? There is room in this compass 
for a good deal of humor and color and life. 
Meanwhile, for a few, it is a living. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: A PERSONAL RECORD 
by E. T. 


New York: Knight Publications, $2.50 


he this volume the student of D. H. Lawrence 

will find some pretty valuable information about 
the novelist’s early childhood and adolescence in 
the Derbyshire hill country. The author, E. T., 
was Lawrence’s most intimate companion and 
confidante during all these years. She is the 
“Miriam” of “Sons and Lovers”—the book which 
made him famous. 

As a child, it seems, Lawrence was shy and 
withdrawn. He possessed the sensitivity of a 
Rousseau when surrounded by the wonders of 
nature, and yet even then, as E. T. explains, he was 
aloof and detached. Rousseau might fall to his 
knees and kiss the bare earth in a moment of 
mad ecstasy, but Lawrence would only stand, frail 
and delicate as a flower, and look on quietly. 

Ill health, no doubt, increased this sensitivity 
and detachment, and fitted him early in life for a 
literary career. Then, on top of all this, there was 
conflict—which many today deem essential to cre- 
ative work. Some of this conflict was internal; 
but most of it, at first, was on the outside, per- 
meating the air of his home. E. T. describes the 
strange, vibrating atmosphere of the Lawrence 
household: so different, she says, from any house 
she had ever known. 

It was in adolescence that Lawrence approached 
E. T., who lived with her parents nearby, on the 
subject of authorship. “I’m sure we could do 
something if we tried,” he used to say, with an air 
of confidence. “Lots of the things we say, the 
things you say, would go over so well into a 
book.” Lawrence had another advantage over 
most young men with an urge to write: he knew 
that creation would have to come from within— 
from the wealth of his own personal experience. 


Also, he was disillusioned early. He saw clearly 
through the transparent myths and foolish super- 
stitions which, for ordinary mortals, constitute re- 
ligion. He realized the vacuity of academic life. 
With college behind him, he could say truthfully 
with Henry Adams: “He knew nothing. Educa- 
tion had not begun.” And finally, he learned that 
his relationship with E. T. would have to cease, 
even on a spiritual basis, unless he married her. 
People were beginning to talk. His mother re- 
fused to give him up, and he in turn, realized 
that she came first in his affections. 

Out of this strange conflict grew “Sons and 
Lovers.” “A man,” Lawrence once explained, 
“puts everything he is into a book—a real book.” 
And certainly Lawrence put all of himself into this 


novel. From time to time he would bring the un- 
completed manuscript to E. T. for criticism. 

Lawrence had written two-thirds of the story, 
when things came to a standstill. Meanwhile he 
had published two other novels, which he thought 
very little of—“Sons and Lovers” being his chief 
concern. Once when E. T. mentioned one of 
these he said: “It’s a first novel. Publishers take 
no notice of a first novel. They know that nearly 
anybody can write one novel, if he can write at all, 
because it’s about himself. A second novel’s a 
step further. It’s the third that counts, though. 
That’s the pons asinorum of the novelist. If he 
can get over that ass’s bridge he’s a writer, he 
can go on.” “Sons and Lovers” was to be the 
real test. 

E. T. helped him and suggested revision as he 
went along—the particular issue he might give 
the story never entering her head. “The writing 
of it,” she says, “was fundamentally a terrific fight 
for a bursting of the tension.” And that break 
came, as E. T. was soon to realize, in the treatment 
of Miriam, which amounted to a complete betrayal 
of a warm and unselfish friendship. Lawrence, in 
“Sons and Lovers,” handed his mother the laurels 
of victory in the end. 

At this point, E. T. puts in a word for herself. 
Although it is perhaps a needless digression, one 
feels that she is entitled to it. Genius must be 
served, and those who serve it—as the world is 
constituted—are destined to suffer. E. T. un- 
questionably has suffered as the result of this be- 
trayal, but not exactly in vain. Sir Thomas 
Browne once reminded us that the pyramids have 
lived on in their glory while those who designed 
them have long since been forgotten. E. T., one 
likes to feel, has had a hand in designing a pyramid 
of a different sort. 

“Sons and Lovers” was written in about six 
weeks, “under the influence of something amount- 
ing almost to frenzy.” That Lawrence’s life, sub- 
sequent to the publication of his great work, was 
unhappy and desolate does not follow, however, 
from what E. T. says in her book. Her specula- 
tions on his later years are thin and falsely col- 
ored, although they do not mar the achievement 
as a whole. One can pass them up and charge 
them off—as one can charge off so many remarks 
and actions in this incredible world—to uncon- 
scious and unthinking prejudice. 

After “Sons and Lovers” came a long series of 
novels, dealing for the most part with the subtle, 
intimate relations of man and woman. The belief 
is common among soulful philistines that Law- 
rence’s books are immoral. I suppose it would be 
a waste of words to remind these holy ones of the 
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essential lacuna between art and morality. Never- 
theless it is a sad reflection on the state of civ- 
ilization to think that one of the greatest novelists 
of the century was led to abandon his profession in 
disgust—and for a considerable period—because of 
the sickening stupidity which prompted the prose- 
cution and suppression of “The Rainbow.” 

Today, Lawrence’s books, as even college pro- 
fessors are beginning to suspect, belong safely in 
a class with great literature. As Middleton Mur- 
ray, the celebrated English critic, says in his In- 
troduction to this volume: “We may not like 
Lawrence, we may conceivably even hate him, but 
there is no gainsaying the steady crystallization of 
English critical opinion about Lawrence since his 
death. With a slow inevitability his fame and 
significance have grown; and they will go on grow- 
ing. He is universally recognized for what he is— 
a star of the first magnitude.” 


DONALD MacCAMPBELL. 





DUTCH UNCLE 
Continued from Page 281 

some of his personal views, it must be done 
through the characters he creates. It is fre- 
quently the case that stories having adequate 
story value are ruined by the writer’s attempt 
to express something which he regards as his 
individual contribution to literature. It is pos- 
sible that that which he has to say is important 
and worthy of expression, but the reader does 
not want to accept it as the author’s opinion. 
The reader wants to feel that it comes from 
one of the characters in the story. 

This effect can be accomplished if it is kept 
in mind that the short story must be developed 
through exposition and dramatization. <A 
writer, in expressing his own ideas, is likely 
to become narrative in the development of his 
story ; and the short story should be as free as 
possible of narration. When you use narra- 
tion you are simply telling, but when you de- 
velop a story through exposition you are 
showing. This point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, for it is a safe estimate that ninety- 
five percent of stories written by new writers 
are too narrative. 

When an author is told that he is too verbose 
and too prolix, it is usually meant that his story 
is told in a narrative style. One of the best 
ways of avoiding the narrative development is 
to permit the story to advance through conver- 
sation. Make your characters talk—not just 
for the sake of having them say something, 
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but to bring about the main character’s solu- 
tion of his problem. It must be constantly kept 
in mind that the real interest the reader has in 
the story is to see this problem solved. There- 
fore, the problem should not be solved easily. 


The main character must struggle either 
physically or mentally, or both, to bring about 
the solution of his problem. The more diffi- 
cult you make it for him to solve his problem 
the more important the story will seem when 
the climax is finally reached. And it must not 
be obvious that the character is going to solve 
his problem. 


The intensity of the problem should increase 
as the story advances. The reader should feel 
that there is a gradual building up of drama. 
In attempting to create this effect, try to think 
of your main character at the foot of a hill 
in the beginning of the story. The foot of the 
hill is the introduction of the problem. As soon 
as your chief character makes an attempt to 
solve his problem, he goes up the hill. And 
he should keep on going up, faster and faster, 
until he reaches the top, where he solves his 
problem and therefore brings about a climax 
which is satisfying both to himself and the 
reader. 


At this point, make a special note that the 
main character should solve the problem him- 
self. He should not permit an outside in- 
fluence to enter in and thus effect a solution. 
The solution should be brought about by his 
own cleverness, ability, initiative, perspicacity, 
intelligence, etc. And, above all, the chief 
character must solve his problem in a convinc- 
ing way. The reader must not feel that the 
solution has been forced. It must be natural. 


It is the solution of the problem which is 
one of the most difficult parts of short story 
writing. It is not at all difficult to give the 
character a problem that has significance and 
which is important to readers in general, but 
the solution calls for real creative ability on 
the part of the writer. 


This, then, is the most important advice that 
can be given a writer. Summing up, we have: 
introduction of character, character’s concern 
with an important situation, character’s attempt 
to adjust the situation to his liking, his final 
ability to do this, and the accomplishment in 
a manner that is satisfying and convincing. 
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Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








WELCOME, MR. GALLISHAW! 


he management of THE WRITER is happy 

to announce the return of John Gallishaw to 
the Editorial Board after an absence of several 
years. Mr. Gallishaw will not only act in an 
advisory capacity on matters of policy, but will 
also contribute, beginning with the current issue, 
a series of ten articles on the basic principles of 
fiction. 

The author of several books on literary crafts- 
manship, Mr. Gallishaw can look back today upon 
an active and varied career. Born at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in 1890, he left school upon com- 
pleting his preparatory education to follow the 
lure of the sea. His youthful adventures included 
a taste of the lumber-camps and of railroad con- 
struction work. Then followed more mature ex- 
periences as a political campaigner, a magazine 
editor and a banker. At the outbreak of the 
World War he was a student at Harvard, but he 
lost no time enlisting in the fall of 1914. His ex- 
periences in active service provided him with 
material enough for creative work, and also started 
him thinking upon the principles of fiction. Later, 
as an Assistant Dean at Harvard University, Mr. 
Gallishaw began to crystallize his theories. 

Today he is one of the outstanding teachers of 
the pattern short story in America. His volumes 
are widely read, and are respected even by those 
who are not in sympathy with commercial writing. 
Your editor has personally had the privilege of 
reading, in Mr. Gallishaw’s New York office, the 
numerous gratifying letters of appreciation which, 
over a long period of years, he has received from 
people who are now top-notch contributors to the 
popular periodicals. As Mr. Gallishaw has often 
told me, “the results, after all, are what count.” 


* * * * 


THE LOST ART OF REVISING 


It seems to me that much of the atrocious writ- 
ing that is being turned out today could be made 
respectable with even an ordinary amount of in- 
telligent revising. Take any popular novel, or 
take the average short story one stumbles upon in 
the widely-read five cent weeklies. Apart from 
the inevitably stereotyped plot, the chief objection 
to most of these novels and stories lies in the 
careless and slovenly stringing together of words 
and sentences. There is evidenced in these yarns 
little if any true appreciation for the inexhaustible 
possibilities of the English vocabulary. Accepting 
the slipshod journalism of the average American 
newspaper as a convenient paragon, and using the 
feverish haste of modern life as an alibi, authors 
today seem to romp through their books with one 
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eye on the clock and the other on a hastily sketched 
outline of the story to follow. They do not seem 
to remember that Flaubert used to lie awake nights 
searching through his mind for the appropriate 
word; that Anatole France would refuse to ac- 
knowledge a story until he had reached the eighth 
proof; or that George Moore insisted upon rewrit- 
ing whole novels before he could persuade himself 
to submit them to his publishers. 

I know of several American novelists who scorn 
the idea of sitting down and writing out a first 
draft in long-hand. It is much easier, they feel, to 
sit right down at their portables and bang it out. 
Think how much more, quantitatively speaking, 
can be accomplished this way. An editor of a large 
New York periodical used to tell an amusing 
story about a well-known, but rather eccentric, 
young author—one of Mr. O’Brien’s proudest dis- 
coveries, by the way—who would send in two or 
three stories regularly every week. Then one day 
the editor came upon a story he liked, and while it 
took him several days cleaning up the style for 
publication, he accepted it, much to his subsequent 
regret. For thereafter stories by this particular 
gentleman began coming in at the rate of five and 
six a week, and it was all one reader could do to 
keep up with the constant barrage of manuscripts. 
Today, the popularity of the author in question is 
waning rapidly, despite the fact that he is still a 
very young man. Perhaps if he had written one- 
tenth as many stories he would, at the present 
time, be recognized as one of the most original and 
talented writers of the period. 

As editor of THE WRITER, I see every day, 
in the large bulk of the manuscripts submitted to 
my office, unmistakable evidence of undue haste 
and carelessness. Even the manuscripts which I 
accept for publication have frequently to be re- 
vised and stylistically revamped. Not every editor, 
however, will go to this trouble, and one can hardly 
blame him. The result, so far as it bears upon 
the fortunes of beginning and inexperienced writers, 
is that many a manuscript with genuine possibili- 
ties, is rejected where it might easily have been 
accepted. Only when the name is big enough to 
carry the shortcomings of the writing are the edi- 
torial barriers let down. If you don’t believe this, 
take any two stories in a popular magazine—one 
by a big name, and the other by a newcomer to 
the periodical. See if you don’t find the actual 
composition of the latter to be more careful and 
more cleanly hewn. 

In short, if you’ve got your reputation to make 
there’s nothing like taking pains with your writing. 
See that every word belongs exactly where you 
have placed it in a sentence. Make your sentences 





























embrace each other lovingly. Think nothing of 
rewriting a single page of manuscript several 
times. Postpone your carelessness and _ stylistic 
indifference until you have made your reputation— 
better still, postpone it forever. Then, when you 
receive your rejection slips you can be certain, at 
least, of one thing: it’s something more than your 
writing. . 
* * * * 


MR. LOWELL LIVED TOO SOON 


James Russell Lowell, one of the outstanding 
American critics of the nineteenth century, once 
made a very interesting suggestion. “I have often 
thought,” he writes, “how interesting a magazine 
paper might be written by any author who would— 
that is to say, who could—detail, step by step, the 
process by which any one of his compositions at- 
tained its ultimate point of completion. Why such 
a paper has never been given to the world, I am 
much at a loss to say.” 

Had Mr. Lowell been born a few decades later, 
he might be living today to see his idea carried out, 
as it is at frequent intervals, in the pages of THE 
WRITER. For example, “Thinking Up a Story,” 
by Ben Ames Williams—published in the June 
issue—is precisely what Mr. Lowell had in mind. 
And again in July, the magazine carried a similar 
article by the distinguished English novelist, Eliz- 
abeth Bowen, who described, step by step, the de- 
velopment of “The House In Paris.” 

Mr. Lowell is right in believing that such articles 
are of genuine interest to young writers still strug- 
gling for a working technique. The only difficulty 
is that they are not easy to get hold of. Conse- 
quently if THE WRITER does not feature them 
as frequently as most readers would like, it is not 
because of any lack of editorial effort to obtain 
them. Besides, one is always invited to remember 
that, were it not for THE WRITER, such articles, 
even today, might not have been heard of. . 


* * * * 


HERE AND THERE 


Brainning with the October issue, Scribner’s 

Magazine, under its new editor, Harlan D. 
Logan, will appear in a larger size, with illustra- 
tions and photographs on coated stock, and a 
probable price reduction. Fifty per cent of the 
contents of the periodical will be fiction in the 
future, supplemented with non-fiction and articles 
of an informative rather than of a controversial 
nature. “No effort will be spared to add the appeal 
of a modern format to a sound publishing tradi- 
tion,” says Mr. Logan. “As in the past, Scribner’s 
will continue to develop promising writers, and 
in each issue new writers and illustrators will be 
presented.” . . Having published, in May, Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories 1936,” 
Houghton Mifflin Company will issue this fall the 
companion volume: “Best British Short Stories 
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1936.” Included in the latter anthology is a story 
by Elizabeth Bowen, a recent contributor to THE 
WRITER... . “The Last Puritan,” by George 
Santayana, is now in its one hundred and fifty- 
ninth thousand. Who says that the American 
book-buying public will not support good litera- 
ture? . . . E. Sylvia Pankhurst, the energetic 
feminist, has just started a new London news- 
paper, “The New Times & Ethiopian News,” 
which is to be devoted to the worthy cause of 
Haile Selassie, one of the most courageous leaders 
of our day, and an unfortunate victim of Fascist 
barbarisms. . . . In the opinion of Herbert Agar, 
co-editor with Allan Tate of a new symposium, 
“Who Owns America?”, an adaptation of the Swed- 
ish Co-operative Movement will be essential in 
order to make private property again a reality in 
America. . . . George Middleton, celebrated play- 
wright, has just completed a biographical comedy 
in eight episodes, based on the life of Balzac. In 
addition to the various ladies with whom the 
French master was intimately identified, the play 
presents such other conspicuous characters as 
Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Heine, Berlioz, 
Rossini, Gautier and George Sand. Random 
House will publish the work early in August... . 
It is not every writer who celebrates the publica- 
tion of a new novel by entertaining the President 
of the United States. Such, however, will be the 
unusual privilege of John Buchan, the recently 
appointed Governor-General of Canada, who will 
have Mr. Roosevelt as his guest at his summer 
residence for the release of his latest novel, “The 
Man From the Norlands.” . . . Those who like to 
argue the writings of Gertrude Stein pro and con 
will find fresh material for controversy in the 
title of her new book, which Random House will 
publish in October. The title: “The Geographical 
History of America or The Relation of Human 
Nature to the Human Mind.” . . . In the August 
issue of The Atlantic, Walter D. Edmonds tells 
how he went about collecting material for his 
novel of the American Revolution, “Drums Along 
the Mohawk.” Mr. Edmonds’ lifelong ambition, 
he says, is to tell the history of New York State 
in terms of fiction. . . . We have just been advised 
that the hundred thousand copies of “They Hate 
Roosevelt”—one of the few existing pamphlets 
in defense of the President—which were sold the 
first week after publication, went in one order to 
the Democratic Party. . Philadelphians were 
doubtlessly shocked recently to find a sandwich 
man parading the streets in a giant book, bearing 
the title “Whose Constitution?” The Doubleday, 
Doran Book Shops used the stunt to advertise 
Secretary Wallace’s new opus in defense of a de- 
fenseless Constitution. Although the sandwich 
man was an unemployed Republican, he was 
promptly thrown out of aristocratic Rittenhouse 
Square by the police. 
DONALD MacCAMPBELL. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 





TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
COMMERCIAL 


*Markets that had not replied to our question- 
naire at the time of this printing. Information 
given has been taken from the latest reports on 
file. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
Bankers Magazine—475 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. Keith 
F. Warren, Editor. Orders articles in advance. 


Barrons—44 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Week- 
ly. $10.00 a year; 25c a copy. Cyril A. Player, 
Editor. Authoritative articles on financial ques- 
tions—500 to 2500 words. Pays on acceptance, ac- 
cording to value of material. 


Commerce Magazine—1 North La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
Howard R. Smith, Editor. Business articles—2000 
words—on order only. Rate of payment varies. 


Credit and Financial Management—1 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. Richard G. Tobin, Editor. General authori- 
tative articles on current economic and business 
conditions, describing the mechanics and policies of 
credit departments of large wholesale and manu- 
facturing concerns. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 


Editor and Publisher—1700 Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $4.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
James Wright Brown, Editor. Material relating 
to newspapers and journalists—news preferred. 
Pictures to illustrate text. Length limit, 1200 
words. Pays $2.00 a column. 


Forbes Magazine—120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published twice a month. $5.00 a year; 25c 
a copy. B. C. Forbes, Editor. Articles dealing 
with new, significant, and interesting developments 
in business and finance; should be written in simple, 
easily understood language. Pays on publication; 
no fixed rate. 


How to Sell—75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
$1.00 a year; 10c a copy. A. M. Morris, Editor. Per- 
sonality articles or interviews with successful sales- 
men or saleswomen, selling on commission directly 
to user or consumer. Sales should be of such 
things as clothing, hosiery, household or general 
specialties, automobile accessories, groceries, toilet 
articles, etc.—lines in which many concerns seek 
local representatives who are recruited by mail. 
Pays %c to lc a word, on publication. 


Independent Salesman—22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. M. E. Siegel, Editor. Articles telling 
how some direct-sales person is making a success 
in the direct selling field. Uses the “how” type of 
article and some fiction. Pays around “%c a word, 
sometimes a little more. 


Mail Order Journal—608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Uses any type 
of material which illustrates good mail order or 
direct mail practice in any field. Stories of pro- 
motion, both advertising and direct mail, including 
facts and figures on the mailings, returns, sales, 
etc. The articles should be factual rather than 
theoretical. Requires illustrations of the prin- 
ciples, advertising and mailing pieces involved. 
Length, not over 750 words, preferably under 500. 
Pays lc a word; $1.50 extra for illustrations not 
obtained gratis from the business house discussed. 


Nation’s Business—U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Blidg., 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C. Monthly. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Articles of 
general interest to business men: those dealing 
with new things in business, new applications of 
old things, new methods of doing business, devel- 
opments that may lead to the opening of new 
markets or the closing of old, new processes, new 
inventions, etc. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays 
on acceptance; rates vary. 


Opportunity—333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Kenneth C. Smith, Editor. Fiction of the up- 
lift type—not over 3500 words. Also articles and 
short sketches of interest to direct sales people. 
Pays about lc a word, on acceptance. 


Postage and the Mailbag—119 W. 19th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
John Howie Wright, Editor. Articles on the sub- 
ject of direct-mail advertising and selling; must 
contain definite facts and figures on successful 
campaigns. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly (also Printers’ Ink—a 
weekly)— 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly: $2.00 a year, 25c a copy; weekly: $3.00 
a year; 10c a copy. George A. Nichols, Editor. 
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Articles by writers thoroughly experienced in mer- 
chandising and advertising. Pays on publication. 

The Printing Art Quarterly (formerly Printed 
Salesmanship)—4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. $4.00 a year; $1.00 a copy. John L. Scott, 
Editor. Articles on advertising, selling of printing 
and advertising, and discussion of successful adver- 
tising campaigns. Each article must present a 
concrete experience and be accompanied by illus- 
trations. Biographical sketches of prominent ad- 
vertising men, printers and artists. Pays on pub- 
lication. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly—536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. John 
Y. Beaty, Editor. Articles representing the actual 
experience of a banker, dealing with policies and 
methods of bank operation, and directed to the 
policy officers of banks, such as the president and 
cashier. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine—307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. H. J. Bligh, Editor. Inspirational articles 
—1000 to 3000 words. Editorials on direct sell- 
ing—800 words. Direct-selling true success stories 
and fiction with direct-selling atmosphere—1500 to 
3000 words. Pays %c up, on acceptance. 

Trained Men—1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, 
Penna. Quarterly. D. C. Vandercook, Editor. 
Most articles ordered; consideration given to ideas 
submitted. Concentrates on serving foremen and 
top executives and on developing human resources 
in industry; stresses discovery, training, recruiting 
of leadership. Payment before publication. 

+ a * * 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

Aviation—McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 
a year; 35c a copy. S. Paul Johnston, Editor. 
Technical material only. Pays on publication; 
rate varies. 

Everyday Science and Mechanics—99 Hudson 
St. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c 
a copy. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Constructional 
illustrated articles, 100 to 1000 words. Pays lc 
a word up, on publication; photographs, $2.00. 

The Highway Magazine—Armco Culvert Mfs. 
Assn., Middletown, Ohio. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 
10c a copy. W. H. Spindler, Editor. Articles 
dealing with construction, maintenance and beau- 
tification of highways, tours and tourist problems, 
historical items and biographical sketches in con- 
nection with highways. Illustrations must be in- 
cluded. Length, 1000 to 1200 words. Pays Ic a 
word; photos, $1.00 up; on acceptance. 

Illustrated Mechanics (with which is combined 
the Home Friend Magazine)—1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. 25c a year; 
Sec a copy. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Work- 


shop projects: time, money and labor saving hints 
and devices for the handy man and boy. “How- 
to-make” articles of all kinds for the home me- 
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chanic, women as well as men. Length, 500 to 
1500 words. Pays soon after publication; hopes to 
return to “on acceptance” shortly. Rate, 4c to 
lc a word; 50c to $2.00 for illustrations. 


Model Airplane News—551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.65 a year; 20c a copy. 
Charles H. Grant, Editor. Articles relative to 
model planes, design, building, flying and experi- 
mental aviation. Must be written in a style easy 
to understand. Pays on publication; lc a word, 
$4.00 to $30.00 a page for plans, $1.00 to $3.00 for 
photos. 


Modern Mechanix—22 W. Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn. Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15¢ a copy. 
Tom Mahoney, Editor. Present needs are for 
worth while how-to-build articles covering sub- 
jects suitable for home workshops. Dimensions 
and directions are required. A minimum of $3.00 
each is paid for photographs and shop kinks. Over- 
stocked on general features. 


National Aeronautic Magazine—Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. Wayne W. Parrish, Editor. Illustrated 
articles on aeronautic subjects, appealing to air- 
minded American citizens. May deal with the 
beauty, education and advantages of air travel or 
with the sport, advantages and technique of pri- 
vate flying for business and pleasure. Pays only 
occasionally for unusually good material; $3.00 to 
$5.00 paid occasionally for exceptionally good shots. 

Popular Aviation—608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. B. G. 
Davis, Editor. Non-technical or semi-technical 
articles on aviation: illustrated descriptions of new 
airplanes, engines, accessories, activities or pro- 
cesses; constructional material on gliders or light 
planes. Length, 1000 to 1800 words. Also fillers, 
50 to 600 words. Pays %c to le a word, on publi- 
cation; $1.50 for photos. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine—200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a 
copy. H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor. Articles on 
the latest developments in the field of science, me- 
chanics, and invention with a news or adventure 
angle; should include ten or more action photo- 
graphs; 2000 words. Short articles, with or with- 
out photographs, stressing the unusual or human 
interest; up to 250 words. Pays Ic to 10c a word, 
on acceptance; $3.00 for photographs. 

Popular Science Monthly—353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. Ray- 
mond J. Brown, Editor. Timely material on new 
developments in science and mechanics, well illus- 
trated with photographs. Length: about 3000 
words. Short illustrated articles describing new 
inventions and scientific discoveries. One and 
two page photo layouts; picture stories of explora- 
tions, new and interesting industrial processes, 
etc. “How-to-make” material for the Home Work- 


shop Department and “Kinks” for the handy man, 
machine shop worker, and automobile mechanic 


and owner. Pays up to 10c a word; $3.00 for 
shorts; on acceptance. 

Power—330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year; 35c a copy. P. W. Swain, 
Editor. Technical articles on power generation, 
process steam and its industrial uses, written by 
engineers or those with good technical training. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Radio-Craft—99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Technical 
and semi-technical articles concerning radio in all 
its branches. Length, 1000 to 1500 words; occa- 
sionally 4000 words. Illustrations, sketches or 
photos must accompany all articles. Payment after 
publication; about 1c a word; $2.00 for photos. 

Science Service—2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Science news articles, authenticated 
by competent scientists. Photographs of scientific 
human-interest subjects. Pays lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Scientific American—24 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. O. D. 
Munn, Editor. Articles describing authentic sci- 
entific investigations in physics, chemistry, and in- 
dustry, engineering accomplishments of note, ex- 
ploration, and natural history of unusual interest 
(mostly on special order). Payment on accept- 
ance; varying rates. 

U. S. Air Services—727 Transportation Bldg., 
17th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. Month- 
ly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. E. N. Findley, Edi- 


tor. Pays for material only on assignment; no set 
rate. 

*Waterways, The National Magazine of the 
River—300 Westinghouse Bldg., Penna. Monthly. 
$4.09 a year; 35c a copy. John W. Black, Editor. 
Illustrated articles on inland waterway navigation 
and construction. Pays lc a word, on publication; 
$2.00 to $3.00 for photos. 

Western Flying—420 S. San Pedro, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
Robert J. Pritchard, Editor. Helpful, practical 
articles on aircraft operation and production. 
(Query editor.) Pays 25c an inch. 

* * * * 
AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
Breeders’ Gazette—Spencer, Ind. Monthly. 50c 
a year. S. R. Guard, Editor. Articles on live- 
stock farming, meat and milk making, feeding, 
and on farm life. Pays lc a word, on publication. 
Dairy Goat Journal—Fairbury, Nebraska. Month- 
ly. 25c a year; 5c a copy. Carl A. Leach, Editor. 
Semi-technical material, most of which is fur- 
nished by regular writers. Not in the market just 

now. 

Farm and Ranch—Dallas, Texas. Published 
twice a month. $1.00 for three years. Frank A. 
Briggs, Editor. Articles on agriculture, livestock 
and related lines; should have interest for the 
Southwest. Pays “sc to lc a word, on acceptance. 

Hatchery Tribune—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year; 10c a copy. O. A. Hanke, Editor. 
Articles giving information on selling baby chicks 
and poultry supplies. Pays lc a word. 

Michigan Farmer—1632 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Published every two weeks. 50c a 
year. Milon Grinnell, Managing Editor. At pres- 
ent considers only special articles dealing with 
Michigan agriculture. Also some handy-man items. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 for four years. Arthur 
H. Jenkins, Editor. Buys non-fiction, mostly on 
assignment. Pays 2c a word up, on acceptance. 

The Nation’s Agriculture—58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 50c a year; 5c a copy. 
S. G. Rubinow, Editor. Official publication of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Material lim- 
ited to matters directly connected with the policies 
and activities of this organization. Articles sup- 
plied by staff writers or leaders in the Federation 
and by other public figures. (Succeeded Bureau 
Farmer.) 

New England Dairyman—51 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. This publication is strictly a house organ 
of the New England Milk Producers’ Association 
and buys no outside material of any kind. 

Poultry Item—The Item Publishing Co., Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Monthly. 35c a year; 15c a copy. S. L. 
Althouse, Editor. Articles dealing with poultry. 
Occasionally uses fiction. 

Poultry Tribune—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. 25c 











a year; 10c acopy. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Poultry 


success stories—200 to 700 words. Pays lc to 2c 
a word, on acceptance. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 50c a year. Articles on 
travel, economics, farm experience, farm science, 
home economics—3000 words. Also buys fiction. 
Pays on acceptance, %c to 3c a word. 

Turkey World—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 
a year; 15c a copy. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Articles 
giving turkey-raising information. Pays lc a word, 
on acceptance. 


ART, MUSIC, HOBBIES, ETC. 

The Camera—636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Articles of a prac- 
tical nature on the subject of photography. Length, 
not over 1500 words—less preferred. No art talks 
or poetry. Pays on acceptance. 

Camera Craft—425 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Monthly. George Allen Young, Editor. 
Articles on the artistic or technical aspects of pho- 
tography, with two to five illustrations. Length, 
1500 to 3000 words. Pays “c a word, plus $1.00 
per illustration, on publication. 

*Etude Music Magazine—1712-1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. Musical educa- 
tional articles of practical appeal to music lovers 
and students. Rate of payment varies. 

Leica Photography—E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th 
St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year (free 
to Leica camera owners). Editorial staff: Willard 
D. Morgan, Manager, Leica Department, Augus- 
tus Wolfman. Short articles on photography with 
the Leica camera—hints, kinks, suggestions. No 
payment; film given for all accepted material. 

Leisure—683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. Articles per- 
taining to cultural and constructive uses of spare 
time, including hobbies, sports, games, photog- 
raphy, crafts, art, music, etc. Length, not more 
than 1600 words. Preference given to articles ac- 
companied by good illustrations (only photographs 
will serve as illustrations). Pays “%c a word, 15th 
of the month. 

The Musical Forecast—1090 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a 
copy. David H. Light, Editor. Dr. Harvey B. 
Gaul, Feature Editor. Articles pertaining to music 
and the sister arts. Pays $3.00 a page, on publi- 
cation. 

The Musical Quarterly—3 East 43d St., New 
York, N. Y. $3.00 a year; 75c a copy. Carl En- 
gel, Editor. Full length articles bearing prefer- 
ably on the creation and appreciation of music. 
“Modern composers, musical history (past and 
present), the relation of music to life in general, 
musical criticism, technique and theory in the 
higher sense, are among the special interests of 
the periodical.” 

The Pocket Photo Monthly—111 Harrison, N. 
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W., Canton, Ohio. 15c a copy. C. C. Dry, Edi- 
tor. First-hand experiences of amateur photog- 
raphers. New ideas and suggestions on both still 
and “movie” photography. Length, 1500 to 2500 
words. Pays according to type of material and 
reader value, on publication. Sample copy on 
request. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

Forecast—6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $2.00 for ten months; 25c a copy. Alberta M. 
Goudiss, Editor. News feature articles relating to 
food, consumer education and home management. 
Interviews with women prominent in food work. 
Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Query editor before 
submitting material. Pays lc a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Hygeia—535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Editor. Scientific health articles written 
in the popular vein—2000 words. Pays lc a word 
up, on publication. 

Modern Living Magazine—131 W. 30th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. Edward Parrish, M. D., Editor. Articles 
on medical science; interviews with eminent doc- 
tors, scientists, and famous people with health 
stories. Length, 800 to 2500 words. Pays %c to 
2c a word, on acceptance. 

The Parents’ Magazine—9 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. Articles on the 
care and training of children, written from the 
adult point of view for the adult. Length, 2500 
words. Pays about 1%c a word, on acceptance. 

*Physical Culture—1926 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Articles describing 
experiences in physical training, diet, and psychol- 
ogy applied to right living—told in the first per- 
son. 

Psychology—381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Eldorado 
Field, Editor. Short inspirational articles; busi- 
ness articles (with some phase of psychology in- 
troduced); interviews with famous persons (must 
be handled from angle that fits into the tone of 
the magazine—instructive, inspirational; not a mere 
recital of the person’s achievements or activities). 
Payment after publication; rate by arrangement. 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review—468 
Fourth Ave.,New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year; 20c a copy. Meta R. Pennock, Editor. 
Articles relating to nursing technique, medical 
words, etiology, hospital administration and new 
public health projects; 2100 to 2800 words. Fiction 
for August and December only, and then tied to 
the magazine’s specific field. Verse used occasion- 
ally—must be related to the field. Material is 
usually supplied by authors who are nurses, doc- 
tors, hospital superintendents or workers in public 
health. Pays $5.00 per page of 725 words; after 
publication. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKET NOTES 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $6.00 a year. Amita Fairgrieve, 
Editor. Love stories of the emotional type, told 
from the heroine’s point of view. Short stories, 
4000 to 6500 words; novelettes and serials, up to 
25,000 words. “Stories are judged by the sincerity 
with which they are written.” Love lyrics, 36 to 
40 lines. Also short poems, occasionally a single 
couplet. Taboos gloom, morbidity, death. No 
free verse. Pays lc a word up, on acceptance 
(new writers paid on publication); verse, 25c a line. 

American Humorist—Sixth and Minor Sts., 
Emaus, Pa. Discontinued. J. I. Rodale, Editor, 
reports, “We are substituting another magazine 
called Biography. We will be in the market 
for original manuscripts covering every field of 
biographies, ancient as well as modern and up-to- 
the-minute. This magazine will also use so-called 
success stories about people who are not exactly 
famous but who have achieved results in their 
particular field. Our rate will be %c per word at 
the beginning.” 

The American Organist—Richmond, S. I, New 
York. Not in the market; all articles written by 
the staff. 

The Bronzeman—Chicago, Ill. Mail returned un- 
claimed. 

Fanciful Tales—801 West End Ave., New York, 
N. Y. A new magazine to be published quarterly. 
20c a copy. Short-short stories of a highly imag- 
inative nature. Weird fiction and pseudo-scien- 
tific fiction, or pure fantasy. Length, 400 to 1600 
words. Occasional poetry. No payment. 

Foreign Travel—25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Curtis Patterson, Editor. 
Travel articles, 1800 words, with accompanying 
photographs. Pays $25.00 for approximately 1800 
words with accompanying photographs, or $3.00 
each for photographs if used independently of text, 
on publication. 

Frontier and Midland—State University, Miss- 
oula, Mont. Quarterly. $1.50 a year. H. G. Mer- 
riam, Editor. Any excellent story—novels not 
considered. Critical articles on Western litera- 
ture. Well stocked with verse. No payment. 

Greater Show World—1547 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Johnny J. 
Kline, Editor. Fiction or facts relative to the out- 
door show business—1000 words. Pays Yc a 
word. 

Mademoiselle—RKO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Des- 
mond Hall, Editor. Sophisticated, witty and ro- 
mantic-interest fiction—3000 to 5000 words. Articles 
—2000 to 5000 words. No verse. Pays 2c a word, 
on acceptance. 

The New York Woman—1l1 E. 36th St., New 
York, N. Y. James Monahan, Editor. “We are 
more interested in writers than in manuscripts. 
An average of seventy per cent of our material is 
written by the staff; the balance by contributors 





who understand our needs and viewpoints and 
write for us on assignment. We are interested in 
new writers, preferably newspaper people. 
We prefer to discuss ideas with our contributors 
before they write articles for us.” Pays on accept- 
ance, rate varies with importance of work. 
Redwood Monthly—2495 Telegraph Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. Frank H. Buck, Jr., Editor. Interested 
in short fiction—800 to 2000 words. Entertain- 
ment value the sole criterion of availability. Pays 
¥%c a word for prose, on acceptance. Verse is not 
paid for except by a subscription and contributor’s 
copies. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


The Christian Advocate (official organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church) has announced a 
playwriting contest, with prizes totalling $500, for 
one-act plays on the subject of liquor control and 
education regarding the use of beverage alcohol. 
Plays must be one-act dramas, not pageants, and 
may have one or more scenes. Manuscripts must 
be original and must not have been previously 
published. Plays must be typewritten. The name 
of the author should not appear on the manuscript 
but should be attached to the paper on a separate 
sheet or in a sealed envelope. Plays should be 
simple enough to be possible of performance in a 
church with meager equipment. They should be 
entertaining and full of action, yet contain sufficient 
development to make a clear and strong case of 
the point of view of the author. Contest closes 
December 1, 1936. Address: “The Christian Ad- 
vocate” Playwriting Contest, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

The Correct English Magazine, 549 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Illinois, is offering a monthly 
prize of $10 and two book prizes for best business 
letters. Letters must be typewritten and should 
not contain more than thirty lines in the body of 
the letter. When possible, they should be written 
on business stationery showing a letterhead; but 
the letterheads will not be considered in judging 
the work. Type of letter may be sales, collection, 
form, adjustment, solicitation, application, intro- 
duction, recommendation, etc. Not more than two 
entries may be made by any individual in any one 
month. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, Los An- 
geles, California, in its annual “Children’s Book 
Contest,” is offering a first prize of $2000 and a 
second prize of $1000. Only manuscripts that have 
not been published before, that are of book length 
(60,000 words or over) or of picture-book possi- 
bilities, are acceptable. Authors may submit as 
many manuscripts as they wish. Entries must be 
typewritten, accompanied by necessary return 
postage, or, whenever possible, sent by prepaid 
express. Contest closes December 31, 1936. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to The Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation in care of Helen Hoke, 737 H. W. 
Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. 























PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, through the 
“Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Prize,” is offer- 
ing awards amounting to $30 for original, unpub- 
lished nature poems of not more than 72 lines. Con- 
tributions must be submitted anonymously: one 
entry to a contestant. Contest closes November 
1, 1936. Address: Mrs. J. H. Guenther, Chairman, 
121 Ringside Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes, 
amounting to $47, for best original, unpublished 
dog poems. Any number of entries may be made 
by one person, and there are no limitations on the 
length of a poem or the form of verse. Contest 
closes December 31, 1936. For details, address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See 
July WRITER. 


Liberty Magazine has announced that, in addi- 
tion to the regular purchase price, it will pay a 
bonus of $1,000 for the best short short story pub- 
lished in its pages in the next seven months (an- 
nounced in July 4th issue). To six other writers 
will be given further bonuses as follows: one of 
$500 and five of $100 each. Manuscripts will be 
handled in the usual way, simply address them to 
Liberty, 122 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. See 
July WRITER. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are offering prizes as follows: 

A Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most inter- 
esting unpublished American work of non-fiction 
submitted before October 1, 1936. 


A prize of $2,500 for the most interesting unpub- 
lished work of fiction (novelette) between 15,000 
znd 35,000 words in length. Contest closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. 


Address the publishers for full particulars. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award, which 
carries a prize of $2,500 in addition to book royal- 
ties, is offered for the best book manuscript dealing 
with a political, economic or social phase of con- 
temporary American life or of American foreign 
relations. Length between 65,000 and 120,000 
words. The contest is limited to American citi- 
zens who have not previously had a book published. 
This year’s contest closes January 6, 1937. Ad- 
dress: The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award 
Committee, Garden City, L. I, New York. See 
May WRITER. 
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The 
Grammarian’s Corner 











here should be a firm rule fixed in every writer’s 

mind: Jn a single sentence, each pronoun of the 
same gender should refer to the same noun. This 
may sound like one of those unnecessarily drastic ideas 
that make for hard and difficult writing. Actually it 
would go far toward making easier reading, and would 
eliminate daily atrocities such as: 

“The rain stopped; with its sound gone it was 
very still.” 

“He laughed when he talked with him about his 
mother and his sympathy made things easier.” 

Whereas it might be argued that these are “correct” 
sentences, no ear attuned to good English could bear 
them. And a foreigner might not be able to trans- 
late them at all, because of their ambiguity. 

Q. Can you explain to me the seemingly incon- 
sistent use of nor and or in the following sentence? 
Is it correct? 

“IT am not German or English or American; nor 
in fact Nordic at all.” E. ALLAN 

A. After not, or is correct. Nor is required when 
coupled with neither (“I am neither German nor Eng- 
lish”) and with an affirmative verb following the origi- 
nal negative verb (“I am not German nor am I Eng- 
lish”). There is, however, a subtlety involved in the 
sentence which you quote. For rhetorical purposes, the 
affirmative verb which would naturally follow the semi- 
colon has been omitted. But as this verb is clearly 
understood, nor is permissible. (“I am not German 
or English or American; nor (am /) in fact Nordic, 
at all.’”’) 

Q. Which is right? “I shall stay for awhile,” or 
“T shall stay for a while?” J. HUNTER 

A. You may use either “I shall stay awhile,” or 
“I shall stay for a while.” Awhile means for a while. 
After awhile is a common mistake. 

Q. What is the correct possessive plural of names 
such as Harris, Jones, Robbins? A. LEE 

A. There are two methods of forming the plural 
of such names. Both require an apostrophe after the 
s for the possessive. One may speak of the Harrises 
(and we usually do), and in this case the possessive 
would be Harrises’. Or, one may consider the plural 
of Robbins to be Robbins, in which case the possessive 
would be Robbins’. A third and neater way to avoid 
the difficulty would be to consider the possessive not 
as a noun, but as an adjective, and use the expression 
“we are going to see the Harris children,” (not the 
Harrises’), or “we are about to call at the Robbins 
house.” 
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Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
tells you what you really want to know 
about your natural aptitude and present writing ability. It 
reveals your power to create characters, to understand human 
motives, etc. You will receive an expert critic’s frank 
opinion. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” — “the best criti- 
cism my work has ever had” — “you hit on my weakness” 
— “none of my teachers in either high school or college ever 
analyzed my work so completely” — these are typical com- 
ments from those who have taken this Test, offered by the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
IN CREATIVE WRITING 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes the Short 
Story, Article Writing and Newspaper Features. It meets 
the needs of the present-day writer and prospective writer. 
It brings to the student the fullness and richness of Dr. 
Burton’s wide experience as noted teacher, lecturer, editor, 
critic and author. It gives you a splendid personal training 
and individual coaching, saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. Many Richard 
Burton students are selling their work. 

Write today for Free Analysis Test and complete informa- 
tion. No obligation — no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
“The School of Personal Service in 


Creative Writing” 
937-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. . . “When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’” 


USE THIS BLANK TO ENTER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION—NEW OR 
RENEWAL 


THE WRITER 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 























The Contributor’s Column 











ROBERT W. BROWN (Modern Animal 
Stories) first broke into print at the age of nine 
with a poem for his school magazine, beginning 
“Humoresque is a very nice song!” He makes 
his home in New York City, where he divides his 
time between trade-paper writing and fictioneering. 
. HARRY PAINE BURTON (Writing For 
Cosmopolitan) has been successively editor of Mc- 
Call’s, editor-in-chief of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., edi- 
tor of Physical Culture, and associate editor of 
Liberty. In 1932 he was appointed editor of Cos- 
mopolitan, and has continued in this capacity ever 
since. . . . V. F. CALVERTON (Proletarian 
Literature) is editor of The Modern Monthly, 
which he founded thirteen years ago in New York 
City. Besides being a regular contributor to the 
quality magazines, he is the author of more than 
a dozen books, including: “American Literature 
At the Cross-Roads” and “The Liberation Of 
American Literature.” .. . JOHN GALLISHAW 
(Basic Principles Of Fiction) is the subject of an 
editorial in this issue. The present is the first in 
a series of ten articles which he will contribute 
monthly to the magazine. SAMUEL G 
HOUGHTON (The Short Short Story) is 
former editor and owner of THE WRITER. H: 
will be remembered, apart from his editoria 
achievements, as the author of several excellent 
articles on the subject of literary agents and th: 
habits, good and bad. At present, he is correctin; 
proofs of “The Writer’s Manual,” which he has 
edited, and which will be published this fa! 
MANUEL KOMROFF (The “Locked 
Door” Idea) is the celebrated novelist and short 
story writer, author of “Coronet” and the more 
recent sensation “Waterloo,” which Coward-Mc 
Cann brought out early this summer. In Edwa:¢ 
J. O’Brien’s “Index of Distinctive Short Stories 
Mr. Komroff is represented ten times for the ye: 
1935. . . . LEWETTE POLLOCK PIER( 
(Detour Into the Free-Lance Field) has contri 
uted features and editorials to the Cleveland Piai 
Dealer, has served as associate editor of The Zegi« 
Magazine, and has also taught English for sev 
years at East Technical High School in Cleve 
More recently, as a free-lance writer, she ha 
several articles to nationally known periodicais 
. . WILLIAM McLEOD RAINE (My Prodi- 
gal Profession) is the well-known novelist of 
western life. Born in London, England, he was 
brought to this country at the age of ten. He grew 
up in the colorful surroundings of Denver, where 
he settled down to write the books—some fifty 
in number—which have made him the popular 
successor to Bret Harte in America. 














